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* RELIABILITY - PERFECTION - 
ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


STOCK BOATS On Hand for Immediate Delivery 
28-foot ELCO RUNABOUT. Large Comfortable Pleasure Launch. Speed 20 miles. 
35-foot ELCO Express. Seaworthy Speed Launch combining Safety, Comfort and Luxury. Speed 24 miles. 
40-foot ELCO DEEP SEA CRUISER Sleeps seven Acknowledged to be the “Model 40-foot Crusser.” 





a 
ELCO A. B. Gasoline Engines four and Address &f - 
six cylinder suitable for any pleasure launch CO 198 Avenue A. Bayonne, N. 7 : 
Write for New Catalogue 27 minutes from Liberty and 23d St. Ferries. Central Railrcad of New Jersey to W. 8th & 
Automckile Route, 6 miles. West 42d Street, Ferry and Hudson County indica 
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The Mackinac Race in a 60-Mile Gale 


By J. M. HANDLEY 


Photos by R. H. Hall and others 


HOSE who have gone to Lake Michigan in sail craft and 
have made the annual race of the Chicago Yacht Club 
from Chicago to Mackinac Island an invariable part of 

their summer holiday program, have grown to expect the unex- 
pected in this classic of the big lakes. From the first sailing of 
the event it has been remarkable for sensational happenings. 
Surprises have been the order of the day rather than the excep- 
tion, and variety flavored with that element of uncertainty that 
adds real zest to the sailing game have made Chicago sailors 
look to it with a quizzical eye and a wondering thought :—What 
will happen in this year’s Mackinac race? 

The sailing of the 1911 contest partook of all the elements of 
the past save flat calms, added a jigger of thrilling danger, a dash 
of that daredevil daring that fillips the most jaded pulse beat, the 
sobering essence of tragedy narrowly averted, shook them all 
together in a gale that the hydrographic bureau recorded as 
averaging over 60 miles for nearly five hours—with 8o- 
mile spurts—and served it red hot—or rather ice cold, for one 
weather station recorded a slight flurry of snow. 

To littke Mavourneen, fresh from Eastern triumphs and mak- 
ing her first appearance in a long race in these waters, goes the 
honor of winning the right to have her name added to the honor- 
able list of winners of the perpetual challenge trophy; and it was 
a victory so well deserved, so hardly and valiantly won that the 
Story of the race as sailed by “Teddy” Mills, Otto Schoenwork 
and the crew of the smart little boat is worthy of a special story 
by itself which Mr. Mills has promised to write for next month’s 

YACHTING. 

While Mavourneen won, the honor of finishing first fell to 
Dr. W. L. Baum’s fine schooner Amorita which not only crossed 
the linc ahead but set a new record for this course, beating the 
‘ecord made last year which was considered unbeatable, and 
‘ailing from Chicago to Waugachanice light, a distance of 307 
miles in 25 hours, or at an average of 12.28 miles an hour for 
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25 hours. The last 24 miles from Waugachance light to the 
finishing line between Mackinac Island land spit and the Round 
Island light were sailed right into the teeth of a gale dead to 
windward, or Amorita would not only have won the cup but 
would have set a record of approximately 27 hours for the race, 
a mark that would probably never have been beaten. 

The tragic note of. the race was sounded by the loss of Vence- 
dor, which lies on the rocky shore between Fisherman’s Island 
reef and the point off Charlevoix, slowly grinding to matchwood 
as the seas pound her big, sleek mahogany hull against the 
ragged teeth of the shore. Beating up a weather shore close 
reefed Sunday afternoon the gallant ship that has made more 
yachting history than any individual boat that has ever stretched 
canvas on these great lakes, got lost in the driving rain and mist 
that the gale flung over the lake, obliterating all marks, and piled 
high on Fisherman’s Island reef about seven miles west of 
Charlevoix the beautiful. Before a tug could be brought to bear 
a hand the wind had changed and the hammering waves dragged 
the hull nearly three. miles across ridges of rock and shallow 
waters, tearing the big fin keel from her bottom until a gaping 
wound through her body gave the waves free play and she now 
rests on a ledge about a quarter of a mile off Charlevoix Point, 
a hopeless wreck. 

The accident to Vencedor was but one of many. Illinois when 
leading Mavourneen by over a mile off Skilligalee light found her- 
self enveloped in darkness with the light that shone less than a 
mile away shut out by the rain and mist as though a curtain had 
dropped upon it; no oil binnacle light ever devised could with- 
stand the blow and, unable to steer a course by lighthouse or 
compass, with the wind apparently coming from every direction 
Illinois jibed and her boom was snapped off at the backstays and 
she became unmanageable. When the wreck of the boom and 
sail had been brought aboard and a trysail set it was found that 
she would not beat against the huge cross seas that the easterly 


















VALMORE, AMORITA AND VENCEDOR CROSSING THE LINE. 


wind was piling up and she had to run for cover. All night with 
the thrashing seas and tearing wind she traveled back and forth 
over the most dangerous bit of water in the whole lake district, 
barely missing shoals that would have smashed her to flinders had 
she hit, until dawn found her eight miles south of Beaver Island 
where she had been blown back on her course. In making Beaver 
Island and beating up the shore to get into the refuge of St. James 
harbor she ran on a spit of land unchartered and hitherto unsung, 
from which a man was put ashore and sent hunting a tug which 
he soon brought and which pulled Illinois off and towed her safe 
into the beautiful little landlocked harbor which King Jarnes 
Strang and his Mormon colony have made more or less famous 
in the history of the West. 

Mavourneen, after finishing, found her hooks would not hold 
in the blow and drifted on Mission reef at Mackinac, where she 
pounded for 24 hours before a steamboat official would conde- 
scend to pull her off. Luckily she came off practically unharmed. 
Shark, the big Herreshoff sloop which was brought here a few 
days before the race as a competitor for the event had her gaff 
broken off at the throat ;.Prairie came in under jury rig with her 
mainsail in ribbons, and nearly every boat in the fleet suffered 
more or less injury at some time of the race. 

Valmore, three times winner of the trophy, was unable to 
pick up Skilligalee light and worked up under the lee of the high 
shore with the lead going until Commodore Thompson dropped 
his hook in five fathoms of water in the shelter of the headland, 
preferring to forfeit his chances of winning sooner than endanger 
the lives of his crew of fourteen men. Polaris, brought from the 
East especially to win the cup by James O. Heyworth, lay to 
under trysail behind White Reef light and rode out the storm 
until daylight showed a clear course. Both these big boats were 
hove to for over seven hours. Of the eleven starters seven 








START OF MAVOURNEEN, CAPSICUM AND ILLINOIS. 


MAVOURNEEN AT THE START OF THE LONG RACE. 


finished the course. Illinois, after splicing her boom, crosse 
the finish line. Of the others, Vencedor failed because she wz 
wrecked; Juanita, because being near Vencedor at the time sh 
went on and seeing her signals of distress, broke the seals on he 
engine and stood by; Capsicum sought shelter in Frankfort ha 
bor, giving up the fight; and Iroquois took shelter in Manito 
Island harbor. 

The race as a whole was a wonderful tribute to the seama 
ship, gameness and worth of the Chicago yachtsmen. Racin 
at all in such a gale of wind as swept the Straits was a fi 
thing and when it is considered that one-third of the race—th 
part sailed under such wild weather conditions—was through t 
most dangerous waters on the great lakes, through a passag 
narrow, treacherous, uncertain and dangerous even in cal 
weather it will be realized what an achievement these seven boaj 
have to their credit. It is not detracting from the worth of ded 
water sailers to say that no race on salt water today, not 
Bermuda race or a race across the Atlantic presents great 
dangers or more opportunities for disaster. 

While on this subject a bit of dialogue between two of t 
professional crew brought on from the East on Polaris is not witl 
out interest. Polaris was wallowing in the cross seas made byt 
shift of breeze from S. E. to N. E., close hauled under Whi 
Shoal light. ; 

Bill looked up, between gasps of bodily anguish, sufferi 
from an ailment not confined to the sea. “You tought dis w 
goin’ to be a picnic, didn’t yer?” he asked of Ole. “Yaas, I do 
tank so yet.” And John McCutcheon, the famous Tribune ¢ 
toonist, who with George Ade the humorist and playwright we 
guests on the same boat, declared on landing at Mackinac t 
he was every inch a sailor except about four inches amidshif 
A sentiment that Ade echoed. And they both took the train { 








POLARIS AND AMORITA. 
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home dreading even the trip across the Straits in the ferryboat. 

Apropos of the humors of the race—even as serious a race 
ys this one which caused the wives of men-on the missing boats 
a day and night of terrible anxiety and anguish—it is worth re- 
cording that it was perhaps due to an appetite for Irish stew that 
the members of the crew of Vencedor owe their safety. When 
the big fin keel went on Fisherman’s Island reef and burned 
distress signals Juanita was not very far astern of her, but owing 
to her great draft and bulk Skipper Andrews found that it would 
be impossible for him to stand in close enough to help the 
wrecked crew and the small dinghy carried on board would not 
have lived ten minutes in the rushing sea that was whirling 
So Mr. Andrews decided 
that the best chance for Vencedor would be for him to run to 
Charlevoix and get out the life saving crew which boasts a big 
powerful motor lifeboat and could run right up under the lee 
cf the wreck. So he clapped on sail, started his engine and 
hiked to Charlevoix, less than seven miles away. Just then 
the Davies brothers of Chicago, who have one of the big motor 
launches here, were nosing in under the lee of the land. It 
appears that in the last harbor made, the chef had turned out an 
Irish stew that had just about hit the right spot. Indeed, it was 
the culinary masterpiece of the trip. 

“Make us another one of those Irish stews for dinner,” 
ordered Mr. Davies as he conned the aneroid barometer dropping 
down to unheard of depths. 

“Cain’t do it, boss,” came back from the dusky expert. “De 
boat he done jimjam around too much. I cain’t keep de pot on 
de stove.” 

“All right, we'll run in to where the water’s smooth,” an- 
swered Davies whose appetite for Irish stew would not be 
denied. So heading the Arapahoe in to land he got under the 
shelter of the headland and was running along at half speed so 
that the cook might not be disturbed when he saw the distress 
signals burned by Vencedor and repeated by Juanita. Before 
Juanita was out of sight the Davies brothers and their crew 
had taken the ten members of Vencedor’s crew off the pounding 
hull and had run out into safe water. One member of the crew, 
an amateur very new to the game, caught the steamer Manitou 
in Charlevoix and went on through to Mackinac. He was in 
the judge’s tent giving a vivid and circumstantial description 
of the disaster when somebody asked him: 

“How many men got on the Arapahoe?” 

“Nine of them got on after me,” he replied ingenuously, and 
then wondered at the broad laugh that in spite of the seriousness 
of the situation went around the ring of officials and yachtsmen. 

But now to give YACHTING readers an idea of how the race 
itself was sailed. For several years I had been an ardent ad- 
mirer of the wonderfully game battles that little Illinois had 
sailed in this and other events. Built for the Canada Cup race 
and defeated in the trials this boat has since that time been one 























THE WRECK OF VENCEDOR. 
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MAVOURNEEN WHEN SHE DRAGGED ASHORE AFTER FINISHING. 


of the most consistent and indefatigable trophy winners in the 
local fleets. So when skipper and owner, Roy Barcal, offered 
me a berth on his boat I was glad to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of studying the beautiful little craft in one of her arduoug 
trials. 

Of the eleven starters carded to go two were big schooners, 
Amorita and Valmore, Commodore William Hale Thompson’s 
triple winner of this event; two were big sloops, the Shark, a 
Herreshoff boat in the old 52-foot class that has been invincible 
in lower lake events, and our good old Vencedor, twice winner 
of the race; two were big yawls, the Polaris bought down East 
for this race, and Juanita, a staunch product of a great lakes 
shipyard which has shown some splendid sailing qualities in 
heavy weather; the other five were Illinois and Prairie, both 
Canada Cup boats, Mavourneen and Capsicum, both making 
their first season on inland waters, and the old Iroquois. For con- 
venience the fleet was divided into two divisions, the small boais, 
Illinois, Prairie, Mavourneen, Capsicum and Iroquois, to go first 
at 3 p. m. and the other boats ten minutes later. The day looked 
uncertain and a stubborn southeasterly breeze set in about noon 
and from the cloud formations looked good for 24 hours at 
least. The falling barometer gave indications of unsettled 
weather. The gun found Illinois right at the line and as “Tommy” 
Atkins gave the signal from the judges’ boat Skipper Barcal sent 
Illinois across right in the puff of smoke. Mavourneen was 
right after us and Capsicum and Iroquois beat Prairie 
over. We found that we could set a course for Point 
Betsey, the turning point at the head of the lake, and on the 
principle that every mile made towards the point of destination 
is so much gained, Mr. Barcal and William Avery, one of the 
best known small boat skippers in these waters, who acted as 
navigator, decided to lay for the Point. Skipper Mills and his 
navigator, Otto Schoenwork, decided to hold in shore evidently 
expecting a shore breeze later on in the evening. The pair soon 
opened up a gap on the other starters in the small class and when 
we saw the puff of the gun for the big boats the wind was heeling 


‘us pleasantly and the bronze rudder on Illinois was singing its 


song which is never heard until she is logging over seven knots an 
hour. 

We broke out a reaching jib soon after starting and held it, 
although when the schooners came along, Amorita, leading the 
big brigade with a magnificent bone in her teeth, carried a huge 
balloon jib and balloon main topmast staysail and was bowling 
along steady as a church, a magnificent picture of marine beauty. 
Valmore followed Amorita. She, too, had a balloon jib up but 
a Number 2 main topmast staysail. Both sported enormous club 
topsails that towered apparently miles over us as they swept 
through our lee when about opposite Rogers Park, a North shore 
suburb about seven miles from the starting point. At nightfall 











ALL THAT IS LEFT OF VENCEDOR, AND THE CAMP OF HER CREW WHILE STRIPPING HER. 


we could still see Amorita leading by a comfortable margin. 

After our dinner, that night, which was a jevial. meal, 
Skipper Barcal divided up his crew into two watches, navigator 
Avery deciding to keep a steady. watch throughout the night. 
The port watch turned in at eight bells, but there was not much 
sleep for anybody. The wind had increased and the gentle 
hum of the bronze rudder had become a snore that vibrated the 
whole boat and that, on top of the excitement and the wash, 
made sleeping a difficult matter. The last we saw of Mavour- 
neen she was hull down a couple of miles under our lee, and as 
she seemed our most dangerous competitor, in view of the fact 
that under the universal rating rule we had to give her over I 
hour and 37 minutes time on the run to Mackinac, the fact that 
in less than five hours sailing we had made such a gain on her, 
made us all feel pretty confident. As the early morning fog lifted 
we glimpsed Juanita a couple of miles ahead of us and Vencedor 
ahead of her; just how far it was hard to tell in the bad light 
and misty horizon. We swept the horizon and spied out Mavour- 
neen still under our lee but apparently not so far as when we 
last sighted her the night before. Prairie, Iroquois and Capsicum 
we had dropped completely. 

The barometer which had been falling all night got so low 
that it was deemed advisable to stick a couple of tucks in the 
mainsail. These were put in in a hurry and we went on our way 
heading up to Sleeping Bear Point which loomed big in the 
wind-driven mist as we came towards it with rail awash and 
the new mainsail pulling like a thousand horses. Mavourneen 
saw the danger in the big bay between Betsy and Sleeping Bear 
and she was given a reef. Just off Sleeping Bear Mr. Avery 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor and we were 
ordered out to give her another reef. We tore around the huge 
mound of sand with the squatting bear on its apex at steamboat 
speed and still the wind grew and blew. The barometer had 
meanwhile fallen to 28.2, which is the lowest point I have ever 
seen it on this lake, and a council was held on whether it were 
not advisable to seek shelter. Cat Point Bay offered fair shelter 
and it was decided to try for it, but a nasty reef running out from 
shore nearly a mile made it look like a dubious place to beat 
into in the growing wind, so we kept under the lee of the head- 
land as much as possible and went our way. Crossing the open- 
ing to Great Traverse Bay we got the full fury of the wind and, 
believe me, it blew. Our mainsail which had not been provided 
with a compensating reef—a thing I should advise every man 
who sails these lakes to have—had to come down, and for a 
while we sailed under a small jib. Then we tried a small jib 
set on the throat halyards as a trysail and it worked fairly well. 
This we held most of the day, making good headway in the 
long run up the Straits. 

The weather meanwhile had thickened so that shore marks 
and even big steamers less than half a mile away could hardly 
be seen in the rain and driving spume from the waves which cut 
us and tossed us and sprayed us incessantly. Oilskins were use- 
less and we were soon all drenched to the skin and shivering in 
the blasts of wind and rain, driven so hard, that it cut like sleet. 
As darkness began to close down on us the air cleared a bit and 


it looked as though the worst of the storm might have blown 
over, but it settled down again and the last glimpse we had of 
a boat was Mavourneen, perhaps a mile and a half astern of 
us, under a trysail and apparently making good weather of it, 
She was holding on the steamer course which our course woul 
intersect but was afraid to hold higher on account of the dan- 
gerous Skilligalee reef which extends for nearly a mile across 
the entrance to the Waugachance passage. In the darkness we 
lost Skilligalee light altogether and came up under Gray’s reef 
lightship just in time to put us right on our course. 

At that time we were in bad shape. A “ground” somewhere 
in the wiring of the boat had exhausted our storage battery so 
that the little electric binnacle gave no light, and in the driving 
rain and wind it was impossible to keep the oil lights going in 
the binnacle. It was soon after this that we suffered the mishap 
that cost us the boom and our chance in the race. The seas cross- 
ing the Waugachance range of reefs that stretch hungrily, clear 
across from the mainland to White Reef light, with but a com- 
paratively small opening between Waugachance light and White 
Reef light, were enormous and under the small trysail we were 
unable to make any kind of headway. We were still trying to 
find Waugachance light under our lee, where it should have been 
when a big, white, flashing light flashed across the horizon ahead 
of us and after a consultation it was decided that it must be 
Waugachance. True, it was apparently a light showing short 
white flashes while Waugachance showed long flashes, but in 
the condition of the air and sea it was taken for granted that it 
was Waugachance. The position did not seem right but the chart 
and pilot book showed no other high powered light in that direc 
tion and an effort was made to weather it. We beat up towart 
it as best we could only to get a facer in the shape of the shift 
of wind and then unable to hold for it any longer we put about 
and decided to make a run back over the ground we had crossed, 
fearful that by taking any other course in the dark we might 
stumble wn one of the many reefs hich strew the waters there. 
abouts. We had one harrowing moment when we found the 
wind and sea driving us right on Gray’s reef with its rocks les 
than three feet under water, but we escaped this and beat w 
toward Beaver Island. A big ore steamer, the Norman bi 
Ream, stood by when we signalled it and gave us our location 
and it was decided to try to beat up under Beaver for shelter, the 
island offering a good weather shore with plenty of coves wher 
we could anchor. It was a long hard beat from about 10 miles 
south of the island, and then along the shore which is |! 
miles from the point to St. James harbor where we decided 
run for shelter, as the barometer was again falling at an alarm 
ing rate. We finally made the lee of the island and in the com 
paratively smooth water we beat up until within 4 miles 
the harbor when we ran gently on a little heap of stones the « 
had piled up off one of the points. We were not more than s! 
inches off cur waterline and riding easily. ‘We tried to keds 
off with the anchor but we were all too exhausted from the long 
hard fight all night to give a real pull, and too frozen with col 
and exposure to put forth much effort. so one of the boys offere 

(Continued on page 240) 
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SAND BURR IL AT TOP SPEED. 
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TAKING THE TURNS AT FULL SPEED ON SAND BURR II. 


New Speed Records at the Peoria Regatta 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


Photographs by R. H. Hail 


LL roads led to Peoria on the morning of 
July 25th, which marked the first day’s rac- 
ing of the Western Power Boat Associa- 
tion’s regatta at Peoria, Ill. Every train 
that pulled into the Union Station deposited 
= innumerable motor boat “bugs,” swarming 
from all points of the compass; while from 


/ stream of motor boats brought enthusiastic 
f= = parties from as far north as Chicago and 
Y//>——— as far south as St. Louis. 
frat), val As I piled out of the train at 6:30 a. m., 
ed the first words that caught my ear were 
pi “horsepower,” carburetor,” “magneto,” and 
the like, and I knew I was in a community inoculated with a 
virus consisting of gasolene and cylinder oil. About the first 
thing I did was to make tracks for the river front where, lined 
up along the bank, was the greatest and most heterogeneous col- 
lection of motor boats my eyes had ever rested upon. There was 
everything from the old fan-tailed 25-foot steam launch Amanda 
Cook, said to be the first pleasure power boat on. the Illinois 
River, through every conceivable type representing the various 
stages of motor boat development, down to the modern high speed 
racer, while up and down Peoria Lake the latest hydroplane 
creations were chasing each other over the course in “limbering 
up’ spins. 

The regatta committee consisting of Mr. Thomas H. Webb, 
chairman, and Commodore A. T. Griffith, of the Illinois Valley 
Yacht Club, had succeeded, by untiring persistence, in getting 
together not only the largest but the best fleet of speed boats 
that has ever been seen at a single regatta in this country. The 
fleet consisted of such well known boats as DisturberII, Commo- 
dore James H. Pugh’s flyer which had done over 38 miles at the 
Du>uque regatta, and which was credited with being able to do 
bet'er than 40; Red Top III, Commodore W. E. Hughey’s new 
Fa iber hydroplane which had suffered the hard luck of having 
tw. cylinders ripped out at the start of the racing at Dubuque; 
Epi, the Seabury creation of C. G. Fisher of Indianapolis, with 






as eed of over 34 miles; Sand Burr IJ], the little 20-footer of the 
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White Bros. of Atlantic City, a miniature single plane craft that 
had been tearing things up along the Jersey Coast; Leading Lady, 
the little 20-foot hydroplane of W. P. Cleveland; Missouri III 
of St. Louis, besides Comet, Regal Tiger, Arnold-Pierce and a 
number of other boats which had either made reputations or 
whose reputations were still before them. All together there 
were 19 boats tucked away in the various boat houses and nooks 
around the river front ready to make the records fly when the 
starting gun for the first race should be fired. And the records 
flew all right. 

There were four races scheduled. One for the 20-foot and 
one for the 32-foot classes on Tuesday the 25th; and one each for 
the 40-foot and the 26-foot classes on Wednesday the 26th. It 
had been blowing great guns in Peoria for 36 hours and at the 
time for which the first race for the 20-footers was scheduled 
on Tuesday, the wind, though having gone down somewhat, was 
still hitting it up pretty stiffly and the race was postponed from 
2:30 until nearly 6 o’clock in the evening. It was not so rough 
at the committee boat, which was*anchored in the middle of the 
river, but at the far buoy vicious white caps could be seen sweep- 
ing across the lake and the owners of the little 20-footers did not 
dare risk their boats at the turns, and asked for a postponement. 
This was a disappointment to the thousands of sightseers who 
lined the banks of the river, even occupying the tops of freight 
cars and the roofs of houses, and to those who were crowded on 
the excursion steamers. Yet they patiently waited and after 
three and a half hours the crowd showed no appreciable 
diminution. 

When the gun was finally fired for the first race eight of the 
little fellows were on hand, and though some fifteen minutes were 
lost in scoring for the start, two of these, the little Pronto with 
a new 6-cylinder engine which had just been installed, and the 
hydroplane Arnold-Pierce could not get their engines to turn 
over, and the starter’s flag in the hands of “Billy” Ohl finally fell 
without them. 

The race was for 10 miles, twice around a 5-mile triangle, 
and Sand Burr II, Leading Lady and Scamp were first over the 
line with the others close up, excepting A. K., which had trouble 
starting and came across some seconds afterwards. No sooner 
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had they crossed 
than the spectators | 
were tréated.to“a ~)- 7 
thrill when Sand | 

Burr II, which had 
been planing 
around the course 
in wonderful fash- 
ion previously, 
took a sudden dive 
and apparently 
started for the bot- 
tom with the water 
pouring up over 
the engine hood. 
This was due _ to 
Victor Emerson’s 
opening her up too 
quickly. He im- 
mediately shut off 
the power, how- 
ever, and she re- 
covered herself, 
and with several 
barrels of water sloshing around in her bottom she put after the 
flying leaders and overhauled them before the first lap had been 
completed. She passed the committee boat on the first lap 31 
seconds ahead of Leading Lady, and it could be seen that Victor 
Emerson was working the bilge pump as if he had been pumping 
the church organ down at Alexandria. On the second lap Sand 
Burr II bettered her time by nearly a minute, and finished an easy 
winner by 55 seconds over Regal Tiger, a Peoria boat owned by 
the Harms Bros. The winner’s time was 19.594/5, or 30 
miles an hour. Regal Tiger got second and Leading Lady third. 
The performance of Regal Tiger was remarkable. She was a 
home-built, three-step hydroplane with a 6-cylinder Pierce-Budd 
motor, and the way she traveled made the eyes of even the 
Peorians bulge with wonder. As she turned the stake boat after 
finishing, Ed. Harms, her helmsman, was thrown into the water 
but was rescued without difficulty by a launch. Summary: 


20-FOOT CLASS—10 MILES. 
First Prize $350. Hotel Lud Cup. Second Prize $100. Miles Per 
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RED TOP III, WINNER OF THE FREE-FOR-ALL 


Boat 1st Lap 2nd Lap Time Hour Pos. 
Sand Burr II, Atlantic City.... 10 25 9 344-5 19 594-5 30 00 I 
Scamp III, Davenport, Ia...... 12 39 2- 12 39 25 18 2-5 23 72 5 
Leading Lady, Gatens,. Til... ccces 10 56 10 23 21 19 28 15 3 
A. K., Peoria, Ill......eccesees ae. =) dewege ~ hs mitemee, . 1k gees 
Comet, Bellevue, Ia........+-+- 53°37 11 20 22 37 2€ 52 
Regal Tiger, Peoria, Ill......... 11 16 9 39 20 55 28 70 2 


Throughout the race the 100- 
h. p. Emerson Engine in Sand 
Burr II ran without a miss or 
a skip and responded nobly, 
even though the boat was quar- 
ter full of water, the crew stat- 
ing afterwards that the mag- 
neto was at times entirely sub- 
merged. 

Darkness was settling down 
fast when the second race was 
called some 40 minutes later. 
This race brought to the line, 
in addition to the boats that 
had appeared in the former 
contest, Missouri III and Wat- 
er Witch. Eight boats were 
on hand but again Arnold- 
Pierce was having trouble with 
her ignition system, which had 


been put out of commission by THE TWO 4-CYLINDER 








ENGINES OF RED TOP III. 
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a sea early in the 
day, and did not 

SR SRE Tbe gy een ee =e ees ~§6start. 
Crea, OF ee ie » “Billy” Ohl again 
tg a in SI. gave them a good 
ni start and the spec- 
tators were treated 
to a thrilling four- 
lap race between 
Sand Burr II and 
Missouri; but the 
little Atlantic City 
flyer was never 
headed and _al- 
though Leading 
Lady and Missouri 
clung to her for the 
first three laps, they 
could not catch 
her. To show how 
consistently the lit. 
tle White boat ran, 
it may be said that 
her time for each 
lap of the four never varied more than 15 seconds and she fin- 
ished the 20 miles in 37:511/5 seconds, an’ average speed of 
31.71 miles per hour and a new record for a boat of her size, but 
one which was destined to hold less than 24 hours. Missouri fin- 
ished second, 57 seconds behind her, while Leading Lady, which 
had been running well for three laps, burned out a bearing and 

had to quit. 
The summary follows: 
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CHAMPIONSHIP, AND THE $1,000 CASH PRIZE, 


32-FOOT CLASS—zo MILES. 
First Prize $100. Hotel Fay Cup. Second Prize $50. 


Miles Per 
Soat istLap e2zndLap 3rdLap 4th Lap Time Hour Pos. 

Sand Burr | 9 18 9 28 9 33 9 32 I-2 37 511-5 31 7! I 
Missouri ...... 9 32 9 444-5 9 46 1-5 9 45-2-5 38 48 2-5 30 87 2 
Leading Lady .. 9 292-5 9 464-5 10 024-5 crus REDE nace ee 
Regal Tiger .. 10 42 3-5 9 542-5 10 023-5 10 534-5 41 233-5 2903 3 
Waterwitch .... 13 54 14 08 14 092-5 14 00 3-5 56 12 = rate 
we Se Goer aans 13 202-5 12 203-5 23 45 ovale sees 
Sasi Tit... .6- 12 40 I2 49 12 50 


It was dark when the last boat finished and the crowd, which 
had been waiting all the afternoon, melted rapidly away into the 
night. 

While records had fallen the first day it was nothing to what 
was to happen on the second 
day, when the 40-foot class 
brought to the line five of the 
fastest boats which had yet 
raced in this country. There 
was no discouraging wait on 
this day and the preparatory 
gun was fired promptly at 2:30. 
In coming down to score for 
the start, however, Regal Tiger, 
which had just been opened up 
to top speed, took a quick turn 
to avoid a row boat which had 
come under the stern of an an- 
chored launch, threw both her 
heimsman and engineer over- 
board, and righting herself ran 
away at full speed down the 
course, making a wide turn in 
among the anchored fleet of 
pleasure boats, each one of 
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which was loaded with men, women 
and children. That she missed them 
all was a marvel; but she did, final- 
ly fetching up against a big launch 
moored to the bank, with no one 
aboard, which she hit head on with 
a crash that could be heard across 
the lake, and crumpled and sank in 
a fraction of time, measured only 
by a stop watch. So completely was 
she demolished that the Harms Bros. 
offered to sell what remained of the 
hull for a dime. 

While this was going on the big 
40-footers and the little Sand Burr 
Il were scoring for the start and 
when the flag fell five of them were 
sent away; Red Top III and Dis- 
turber II leading with Eph and Pre- 
mier II close up while Sand Burr II 
hung back on the outside, not wish- 
ing to get the broken water from the 
other boats. Up to the first turn 
Disturber II and Red Top III had 
it hot and heavy with the Chicago 
hydroplane slightly in the lead, 
Pugh’s white suit as he stood up at 
the wheel being easily discernible 
around the entire course. When 
they flashed by the judge’s boat the 
first time Disturber was timed at 
7:58, which was at the rate of 37.68 
miles per hour, faster time than had 
ever been made in America by a boat 
in competition, and Red Top III at 
8:19. Close behind folluwed Eph, 
running a beautifully consistent race, 
with the little Sand Burr, true to 
her name, sticking to her, and only 
7 seconds away, while Premier II 
was trailing, having found herself 
in too fast company. 

It was a wonderful race and kept 
the spectators keyed up to the high- 
est pitch. On the second lap it was 
a battle royal for the first place be- 
tween Disturber I] and Red Top ITI, 
and when they came by on the sec- 
ond lap of the 25 miles, the Chicago 
boat was only 24 1/5 seconds in the 
lead, with Eph and Sand Burr about 
the same distance astern, though 
the Jersey flyer was but 9 3/5 sec- 
onds behind the big Speedway boat. 
These positions were maintained for 
the third lap, though it looked as if 
Pugh in Disturber was favoring his 
boat somewhat and holding her back, 
ani that her two 130-h. p. Sterling 
engines had more speed in reserve, 
while Eph had made up some of her 
lest ground, and little Sand Burr 
Was almost abreast of her. As they 
went around the judge’s boat on the 
4th lap, it was seen that Disturber, 


DISTURBER II WITH COMMODORE PUGH AT THE WHEEL. 
CARL FISHER ROUNDING THE COMMITTEE BOAT WITH EPH. 
THE HYDROPLANE LEADING LADY. 


REGAL TIGER TAKING 








SECOND PLACE. 
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in the lead, was steering hard and 
just after she had straightened out, 
she took two or three wild sheers 
and was seen to slow down. 

“Something’s wrong with her rud- 
der,” was the cry that went up from 
the committee boat and we could 
see some one crawling out on the 
after deck. .After two or three at- 
tempts Pugh got her straightened 
out again and she ran at fairly good 
speed, though Red Top had, of 
course, passed her and was running 
like a scared hare. Before the far 
turn was reached, Sand Burr II had 
also passed the Chicago hydroplane 
and it was seen that whatever the 
trouble was, it was serious. Down 
the home stretch for the 5th and last 
lap swept Red Top in one of the best 
spurts of the race and flashed across 
the finish line 4 long way ahead, her 
time being caught as at 42:11, which 
figured up an average of 35.56 miles 
per hour, and it was known that an- 
other record had gone, no boat in 
this country ever having made this 
time in competition, Red Top thus 
won the $1,000 cash prize and the 
National Hotel Cup valued at $250. 

After a lapse of a few minutes, 
Sand Burr could be seen coming 
down the stretch and she took sec- 
ond place with an average of 32.87 
miles per hour (over one mile an 
hour over her record of the day be- 
fore). During this race her time 
did not vary over the five laps more 
than 9 3/5 seconds, truly a wonder- 
ful performance. 

But the thrills were not all over 
yet, for down the home stretch, with 
her game skipper at the wheel, mak- 
ing wide sweeps from side to side 
and pushing a big wave under her 
forward step came DisturberlII. As 
she limped by the judge’s boat in 
third place (even then she had an 
average of 30.76 miles per hour) it 
was seen that she sat low in the wa- 
ter and that a man was on her after. 
deck holding one of the rudder heads 
and struts in place with his feet. 
The steering gear had been torn 
loose and for practically all of the 
last lap the boat had been steered in 
this manner by Eddie Hearn.. It was 
a game piece of work on the part of 
all hands. Commodore Pugh was 
cheered to the echo as he went by; 
but suddenly the. cheers turned to 
anxious murmurings when it was 
seen that the Disturber was quickly 
settling in the water. Several 
launches and the government steam- 























START OF THE 20-FOOT CLASS. 
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er Pearl went to her rescue, but before the steamer could get a 
line to her she sank in 30 feet of water, Commodore Pugh and 


his crew being taken off 
the turtle deck forward 
where they had retreated, 
as the water advanced, at 
the last moment. It ap- 
pears that the strut of one 
of her two rudders had be- 
come loosened early in the 
race and pulled out on the 
last lap, part of the tran- 
som going with it, so that 
the boat filled and sank. 
Eph also had hard luck 
as she burned out a bear- 
ing on the 4th lap and had 
to be towed back; but Mr. 
Fisher was game through- 
out and took his hard luck 





COMMODORE W. E. HUGHEY, OWNER AND 


SKIPPER OF RED TOP III. 


and disappointment in a most sportsmanlike way. 


40-FOOT CLASS.—zs5 MILES... 
First Prize $1,000 Cash, National Hotel Cup. Second prize $100. 


Boat 1st Lap 2ndLap 3rd Lap 
Mad Tee Sit.ss 2 ie Oe 8 34 
Sand Burr II.... 9 08 9 12 9 08 
Disturber II -.. 758 8174-5 8 391-5 
Premier III .... 12 37 12°36 12 23 
Be ++ cope esan> 9 OI 9 092-5 9 08 3-5 


Miles Per 
4th Lap’ 5th Lap Time Hour 
8 29 4-5 8 261-5 42 11 35 56 
9 07 9 022-5 45 372-5 32 87 
8 374-5 15 111-5 48 44 30 76 
12 35 12 43 I 03 1-4 23 68 


Broke down. 


As Hughey came up to the committee boat after the race, he 


was warmly greeted with cheers 
and congratulations and his face 
wore the “smile that won’t come 
off.” It was a great race, his 
boat had been ably handled, and 
he had broken all previous rec- 
ords. It was énough to make 
any man smile. Red Top III 
is a Fauber hydroplane, 35 feet 
10 inches long, equipped with 
two 4-cylinder Bellevue motors 
turning a 25x64 in. propeller at 
goo r. p.m. 

The second race on this day 
was for the 26-foot class, 15 
miles, and again brought togeth- 
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DISTURBER SINKING AFTER THE 40-FOOT CHAMPIONSHIP RACE. 





SAND BURR MAKING HER REMARKABLE DIVE. 





THE CREW OF SAND BURR II. 
EMERSON AND “HUN” DOUGHTY. 


lutions at top speed. It is a type 
felt in future speed boats. 


VICTOR 
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er Sand Burr II, Leading Lacy, 
Scamp II, A. K. and Water 
Witch. Unfortunately, Missou- 
ri had an accident while being 
tuned up at noon which put that 
swift boat- out of commission. 
There was nothing to it in the 
last race but Sand Burr II, and 
if the spectators had thought that 
they had seen the limit of speed 
of this little craft in previous 
races they were entirely mistak- 
en. Opening her up at the start, 
Victor Emerson and his skipper 
“Hun” Doughty made the first 
lap of 5 miles in 8 minutes and 
52 seconds, or at the rate of 
nearly 34 miles an hour, and 
completed the 15 miles in 26 
minutes and 57 seconds, or at 
the rate of 33.39 miles an hour, 
Sand Burr II is a new type of 


boat and was built by Apel of Atlantic City, N. J. She is what 
might be called a single-step plane with the bottom concave 


from stem -to stern, 
and also from chine to 
chine. She planes more 
perfectly than any boat I 
have ever seen, probably 
not more than one-quarter 
of her length being in the 
water when she is running 
at top speed; yet she does 
not throw her nose up in 
the air. She is equipped 
with a 100-h. p. 6-cylinder 
Emerson engine which 
turns about 925 revolutions, 
and is geared to the shaft 
by a double toothed gear, 
the shaft turning double the 
engine speed, or 1850 revo- 
that is bound to make its influence 


26-FOOT CLASS.—i5 MILES. 


First Prize $100. 


Second Prize $50. 


Miles Per 
_ Boat ist Lap 2nd Lap- 3rdLap Time Hour ‘Pos. 
a eS re 8 52 8 583-5 9 063-5 26 571-5 3339 1! 
Leading Lady ........++. 9 344-5 10 002-5 10 192-5 29 543-5 3010 2 
Scamp III w.......-- eee 12 37 I2 434-5 12 382-5 37 591-5 23 68 3 
Be TRe eiscciscecinsevsevsees I2 402-5 13 144-5 12 371-5 38 322-5 2337 4 
TEMNOMINOR Sb io eica vee sey 12 56 13 121-5 13 172-5 39 253-5 2285 5 


HER CREW 





MAY BE SEEN ON THE FORWARD DECK 


JUST BEFORE THEY WERE TAKEN OFF BY THE LAUNCH. 
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A Mixed Cruise 


BEING THE ACCOUNT OF A 1,600 MILE CRUISE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO GUAYMAS, MEXICO, IN A 
50-FOOT POWER BOAT, NEARLY 500 MILES OF WHICH WAS MADE UNDER SAIL 


PART II 


By T. 8. NAMELOCK 


T was blowing at the rate of about five miles an hour as we 
| drew out of the harbor on the 750-mile run to La Paz, on the 
Gulf of California, the lobster fishermen watching our 
strange craft with amused interest. It was about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and we hoped to have the breeze at least until 
dusk. We still had 120 gallons of distillate, which we had de- 
cided to save for the run of 155 miles from Cape San Lucas— 
the eastern end of Lower California—up to La Paz, in the gulf 
of the same name, where we would be able to order more fuel. 
We could never sail up 
the gulf, because at this 
season of the year there 
would be head winds 
with a nasty chop, and 
we simply had to save 
every gallon of fuel for 
the last part of the run. 
We were confident that - 
the westerly would 
eventually send us to 
Cape San Lucas if we 
could stand a slow trip 
on the small amount of °SGSBBEE=__O 
food aboard. The Ya- SS ie ae 
quis had brought their —— 
own food and we were 
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not bothering about 
them. 
We slipped slowly 


through the water with 
our strange looking 
craft at the rate of 
about a mile an hour. 
The large screw we 
were dragging must 
have cut the boat’s speed at least in half. At first we were 
amused at the showing, but when we began to face the tedious 
trip under canvas of at least 600 miles, we felt somewhat dis- 
gusted. The engineer, muttering something to the effect that he 
hired out as engineer, refused to have any hand in sailing or 
steering the boat. He commenced to clean up his idle engine, 
blasphemously, while Griscom examined his charts, ran up on 
deck frequently and looked at the weather signs. 1 did the steer- 
ing because it seemed that I had been brought along for that 
purpose. So far, I had steered at least three-quarters of the 
distance since we left San Pedro. When I mentioned to Griscom 
that ! might sometimes require sleep, he grew peevish and busied 
himself over his charts. As there was a log trailing behind, and 
we were following the coast headlands, it was always a mystery 
to me what kept him so busy with the charts. He carried the 
sextant around with him in the same manner that some men 
wear a watch fob. 

The Yaqui Indians slept on deck, Griscom refusing to allow 
any «f them below. They promptly took possession of the large 
leak cockpit and did not appear to mind it. When the skipper 





“WE DREW OUT OF THE HARBOR ON OUR 750-MILE RUN. 
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informed them that they would have to work, however, three of 
them scowled at him and the one with the evil countenance laid 
his hand on the handle of a long and wicked-looking knife. They 
answered “No Sabee” so frequently to all suggestions that it be- 
gan to grow tiresome, and I would willingly have steered most of 
the time to have them left alone in peace. The fourth Yaqui, of 
the smiling features, volunteered to cook. None of them under- 
stood English and we did not understand their Spanish patois. 
An odd word or two was intelligible to both sides, but the sign 
language was the only 
one that could be used, 
and that was often 
amusing. That they 
understood American 
“cuss” words, however, 
was certain, because the 
engineer’s vocabulary 
in that line would send 
them into convulsions 
of merriment. On no- 
ticing this, O'Farrell 
would stare at them out 
of the companionway 
with baleful, grimy 
countenance and turn 
his attention to them in- 
stead of to the engine. 
They did not know 
whether he was joking 
or not, but his manner 
of looking at them al- 
ways sobered them. He 
finally began to like 
them in a_ bear-like 
way, evidently because 
they appreciated highly his artistic cursing. 

The first night “under canvas” was not satisfactory, as it was 
almost like a mill pond on the ocean. Even the huge swell preva- 
lent on this part of the Pacific was absent, but it was murky to 
the westward, giving indication of plenty of wind to come. By 
morning we had logged only 20 miles, but we began to get 
used to it and amused ourselves teaching the Yaquis to steer, and 
trying to learn their language. The one who volunteered to cook 
turned out to be a failure. He had such a disregard for cleanli- 
ness and his efforts were so crude that we decided we would do 
our own cooking and let them use the stove for their own mess. 
They had plenty of canned goods with them, sold to them by the 
skipper of the Kea, and they had a little flour. This they made 
into the peculiar bread used by the poor people of Mexico. This 
was a mixture of flour and water, beaten from one hand into the 
other until it looked like a flat stone, called “tortillas.” It was 
laid on the top of the stove and cooked by turning it over several 
times. Griscom raged over the fact that they always wanted to 
eat at just the time we did, and he thought this was pure mean- 
ness on their part. Sometimes he would refuse to let them use 
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the stove, and then we could get no steering out of them for a 
day or so. 

On occasions when the Yaquis grew stubborn, Griscom would 
bring the six-shooter up on deck and blaze away at some gull 
sitting on the water. As he was a poor marksman, this demon- 
stration was a failure and secretly amused the Yaquis, who would 
grin at one another when he went below and murmur “loco” to 
each other. Finally we divided the Yaquis into watches, which 
they kept so carelessly that some of us had to be on deck all the 
time to see that they kept the boat on her course. This enabled 
me, however, to get some much needed rest, as I had been up 
almost every night that we had been at sea. 

It took us four days to make the run of about 200 miles to 
Cedros Island, where Griscom declared there were plenty of deer 
and‘ water. He proposed that we stop a couple of days and try 
to secure some fresh meat and fill our tanks. We were in sight 
of the island for a day before we reached it, and when we drop- 
ped the anchor off the “Palm Tree,” we all felt as though we had 
crossed thousands of miles of ocean, it had been so tedious. 

The “Palm Tree,’ where we dropped anchor, was on the inner 
side of the island, the mainland showing misty at a distance of 
over 40 miles. The place had been given its name because one 
lone palm tree, growing by the side of a spring, stood here. It 
was marked on all charts and was known to every yachtsman or 
fisherman who had stopped at the island. It would have been 
almost impossible for a newcomer to locate the spring for days 
had not the palm tree been there as a lone sentinel. 

Griscom looked at the island and changed his mind about 
hunting, saying that such a bleak-looking place could not harbor 
any game. He had received his information, he said, from for- 
mer visitors who, he declared, must have been mistaken. I 
wanted to take the gun and try for game, but he had grown auto- 
cratic under the title of “captain,” given him by Huntington, and 
refused, as my desire implied that he did not know what he was 
talking about. 

Seeing that we needed plenty of water for such an unlimited 
cruise as ours, I undertook to swim ashore with an empty bar- 
rel, which I intended to fill at the spring. The two youngest 
Yaquis, seeing what I was doing, stripped and went overboard 
also, They simply wore breechcloths, and in this attire one could 
recognize the Indian in them instantly. They had close, straight 
hair and lithe, dark, copper-colored bodies. They were splendid 
specimens of wiry muscle, and were very graceful. They were 
as much at home in the water as a couple of ducks and sported 
with and splashed each other as they raced for shore and helped 
me roll the barrel up to the spring. 

The spring ran out of a crevice in the rocks of the island, the 
coloring of which indicated that it was of volcanic origin. The 
water was pure and sweet, and some former visitor had consider- 
ately left a tin trough with which to run the water from the 
crevice into receptacles. Fixing the barrel so that it would fill, 
we left it and commenced to explore the small indenture in the 
steep bluff at this pont. We found another spring a few feet 
from the first and, strange to say, while it came out of the same 
rock, it was sulphur water of the strongest kind. 

After swimming and basking in the sunshine for several 
hours, I found that the barrel was at last full of water. Plugging 
up the hole I rolled it down the shingly beach with the assistance 
of the two Yaquis. We commenced to swim with it to the 
launch, and when half way were startled by a commotion from 
that quarter. O’Farrell, of profane proclivities, was swearing 
with more than his usual gusto and tugging with all his might at 
a line, one end of which was in the water. Griscom hurried up 
from his sleep below and commenced to help the engineer with 
the line and we soon saw that they were trying to pull a nine-foot 
shark aboard. 
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“Tiburon! Tiburon!” yelled the two Yaquis, excitedly, meay- 
ing, in their own language, “Shark! Shark!” Without more 
ado they deserted me and hastily swam for the ship, leaving 11e 
to tow the barrel of water the remaining distance. It was not 
exactly a comfortable feeling that possessed me. 
sharks all over the coast, some of them of immense size, but 
as a rule they never bother a swimmer. Down in this almost 
tropical climate, however, there was no telling what a shark might 
do, and the way the natives left for the boat eset that they 
were not anxious to take any chances. 

I swam as fast as I could with the water barrel, wiieic was 
quite a ponderous thing for a swimmer to handle, trying to for- 
get about the sharks. Whenever I thought of them, that part of 
me which was under the water became exceedingly nervous, as | 
expected one of these tigers of the sea to take a nice, big bite. 
Nothing of the kind happened, however, and we got the water on 
board. The Yaquis were already examining the “Tiburon,” cut- 
ting into it and chatting to each other over the ugly-looking 
brute. 

We decided to start about nightfall for Cape San Lucas, some 
400 miles distant, with our rickety sails. Griscom being a new 
skipper, had a delightful habit of starting out at dark with no 
wind, after loafing around all day in a good breeze. As he never 
steered, of course it was immaterial to him whether he sailed at 
night or day. In fact, the way he navigated the launch we in- 
variably started at dark and arrived at port in the night, when the 
opposite could have been the case, in most instances. 

Next morning a strong westerly commenced to blow and we 
went along at the rate of five miles an hour, very fair speed for 
our rig. The propeller commenced to revolve with the pressure 
of water, and this helped us a lot as it minimized the drag. For 
five days we had the strong westerly, which held night and day. 
Huge seas rolled up behind us, and the valleys between the waves 
at the end of the fourth day appeared to be 200 yards wide. 
When steering at night I often looked behind at the big seas 
sweeping down on us and many times expected that some of them 
would come aboard. The Yaquis, sleeping aft, around the cock- 
pit, were uneasy at first, but got used to it, and even when the 
tops of waves splashed them from head.to foot as they slept, they 
did not move, but cowered comfortably under their canvas cover- 
ings. We had passed the opening of Magdalena Bay with the 
heavy breeze and were over 100 miles to the southeast before the 
wind commenced to drop. It brought us to within a hundred 
miles of the Cape before it fell to a flat calm, when we rolled 
around in a sickening manner on the heavy, oily swell. 

All down the coast to this point, whenever we could see it, 
the land consisted of rocky, barren mountains, save where the 
mesquite scrub, cedar and tougher plants grew in the crevices. 
We could, once in a while, see small valleys which appeared to 
have green grass and which were probably used as pasturage by 
the natives of this sparsely settled region of Mexico. One hun- 
dred miles from the Cape, however, all this changed, and just as 
we rounded a headland, where the steamship Indiana was wreck 
ed a couple of years ago, we saw that the land was flat and sandy 
for many miles. For two days we wallowed around opposite this 
sandy stretch, about twelve miles from shore, without any wind. 
A peculiar swell had commenced to roll in from the southeast ant 
the weather in that direction was much unsettled, judging from 
the skyline. 

We had passed the Tropic of Cancer and the weather grew 
extremely hot and moist. As we drew within a few miles of the 
headlands of the end of the huge peninsula, the sand disappeare! 
and broken mountains and green valleys came into view and tht 
smell of tropical verdure filled the air. We could see huge daté 
and cocoanut trees at points where the small valleys ran down 
the beach. There was little or no wind as we came within ” 
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LA PAZ ON THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA 





THE COAST OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 





miles of the Cape, but the horizon indicated that a southeaster 
was due. Griscom thought it would be safe to risk some of our 
n @ valuable fuel and run the rest of the distance until we rounded the 
t- Cape, and then we could sail some more with the change of wind 
g and make up for its loss. This we did, passing the vicious-look- 
ing cliffs of Cape San Lucas early in the day. We then sailed 
le @ slowly, with a light wind, to the north, making about twenty miles, 
W @ when the wind changed around and blew down the Gulf of Cali- 
0 @ fornia against us. 
af O’Farrell thought there was enough fuel to carry us the re- 


at maining distance of 130 miles, and upon this announcement 
* BGriscom decided to make a run for it to La Paz. Furling our 
® Biwo sails, which had done us such good service—having carried 
— oD nearly 600 miles—the engine was started to the accompaniment . 
 o O’Farrell’s caressing profanity, and into the wind we went 
re the rate of nine miles an hour. It was early the following 
or morning, before the sky began to lighten, that we ran into the 
y. bay opening out from La Paz and began to feel our way among 
es cveral bad reefs. By 8 o’clock we dropped anchor about a mile 
i. tom shore, awaiting the arrival of the customs boat and the doc- 
as gor. There was just one gallon of distillate aboard left after our 
mn of 950 miles from San Diego. This indicated that we had 
J. cone some pretty close calculating, because we could never have 
he Come up the gulf except under power. 

ey Shortly after we had dropped the hook, a boat set off from 


or- tie picturesque village on the beach. A fat, geniai commandante, 
he (¢ huge negro interpreter, and an American doctor, accompanied by 
he the United States consul, boarded us from the boat and Griscom 
did the honors in his own peculiar way. He had small opinion 
led 0! Mexicans because he had been once in Cuba. This was his 

own explanation. He had a high opinion of the dignity of a cap- 
it, ™’2in, and the Wanderer might have been a battleship from the dis- 
tance he looked down on his visitors. He came down off his 
perch, however, on finding that the signature of the consul at 
San Diego was missing from the clearance papers and that we 
had no health papers at all. The latter had been completely over- 
looked. We were informed that we would have to wait in port 
until the local courts of the federal government had investigated 
he case. 

The affair was taken good-naturedly, however, by the visitor 
vho said it was merely a matter of form and would no doubt turn 
out a!l right. Griscom, not having been present when the papers 
vere secured at San Diego, could give no other explanation than 
hat this was his first visit to a foreign port and that he was ignor- 
nto! the rules. This was hard for him to admit, but it was the 
mly excuse. 

We were Kept in port for five days, during which we loaded 
P50 gillons of gasolene and 300 gallons of water. Both were 
Toug it aboard in dugouts by Mexican “water rats,” as this ap- 
€ars o be the only means of transfer. There was a government 
vhar’, which was used only by the mail steamers. Other boats 
ould not tie up to it. We enjoyed our stay, however, as there 
Vere :nany points of interest in the town of 3,000 people. Half 
bf the population consisted of soldiers. The other half of loafers, 
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LANDING FREIGHT ON THE BEACH. 


merchants, females—some of them pretty—and friendly crooks. 

After serious deliberation, the Court fined us two and a half 
dollars, gold, for coming into La Paz without health papers. On 
hearing this we took all the town officials out for a cruise around 
the harbor to show that we were not angry over the judgment. 

True to his besetting sin, Griscom decided to leave for Guay- 
mas, our real destination, that night. The distance was 255 miles, 
which meant that we would be two nights and one day under 
way. If we had started in daylight, we would have had only one 
night at sea and would have arrived at our port in daylight. As 
it was, Griscom was busy “navigating” during the entire trip— 
when he was not sleeping. 

With plenty of fuel, water and food aboard, we felt in a 
pleasant frame of mind as we left La Paz at which place the 
Yaquis had left us. We had been told repeatedly to go up the 
west side of the gulf until opposite Guaymas and then cut across 
to avoid the nasty, choppy sea which generally comes from the 
northwest. Griscom, however, had heroically announced to all 
comers that there was nothing so tame as that for him. They 
were all in the amateur class, as far as he was concerned, he 
intimated. He would cut straight for Guaymas. We did, until 
half-way over, when Griscom lost his way and headed for the 
east coast to get his bearings. I had steered all night, O'Farrell 
being busy at his engine between cusses, and Griscom sleeping 
when not “navigating.” 

At noon of the day after starting, when we were in the mid- 
dle of the gulf, with Griscom condescending to steer while I 
snatched a couple of hours sleep, the engine back-fired and set 
fire to the oil and gasolene in the bilge. 

“Cap, there’s a fire aboard!” yelled O’Farrell. I jumped from 
my berth and stood in the middle of the cabin, almost paralyzed. 
The fire was directly underneath the bare tanks containing 250 
gallons of gasolene. The engine was a mass of flames. ~ 

O’Farrell stopped cursing, and walking over to a corner grab- 
bed a fire extinguisher. He commenced sprinkling the contents 
over the flames back of the engine to get it away from the tanks. 
He was as cool and collected as I had ever seen him. I then 
grasped the significance of unionism to him. He had been hired 
to look after that engine and he would do nothing else, but his 
actions showed that he expected nobody else to interfere, and 
that he was czpable of doing what was required. In a few sec- 
onds he had the fire out and had saved all our lives. 

On going on deck I found Griscom sitting on the deckhouse 
raving like a crazy man and completely unnerved. He cursed all 
gasolene boats. I found that he had commenced to cut loose the 
skiff from the deck, and he said afterward that he had intended 
to throw it over the side, jump into it and row away like mad to 
escape from the launch, which he thought would blow up, but 
heard the engineer say the fire was out before he could do this. 

This proved to be our last real adventure at sea, however, as 
we sighted Point Lobos, 40 miles southeast of Guaymas, that 
afternoon, and after bucking a nasty sea for several hours we 
made out the lights of Guaymas about 10 o’clock, and fin- 
ally dropped our hook in the inner harbor at 2 a.m., and turned 
in, glad that our mixed-up voyage of 1200 miles was over. 
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CAROLINE, WINNER OF THE NEW YORK-HALIFAX RACE, PASSING OUT TO SEA. 


The New York-Halifax Reciprocity Race 


By L. deB. 


boats entered for the 553-mile race of 

the National Yacht Club from Graves- 
end Bay to the Royal Nova Scotia Squadron 
club house, in Halifax harbor, started on the 
long journey, the contest was a decided suc- 
cess. 

The course is an ideal one and has marked 
advantages over both the Bermuda and Havana 
runs. In the former contest one loses sight of 
land soon after the start and sees nothing but 
sky and water until Bermuda is reached, which 
makes the trip extremely tedious, for the men 
have no other way of passing the time than 
30-FOOT GAS BUOY taking an occasional trick at the wheel. The 

OFF CAPE SABLE. . ; ° ° 
only interesting task, that of taking observations 
and laying out the courses, is usually left to a professional, and 
as amateurs generally side-step the grimy duty of tending the 
engine there is little left for them to do. The Havana race is 
not much better in this respect and is entirely too long for Corin- 
thians bent on sport and amusement. 

The Halifax run, on the other hand, holds one’s interest from 
start to finish. The course leads through well frequented pilot 
waters except during the 220-mile stretch from Cape Cod to 
Cape Sable, and besides offering a constant change of scenery, 
permits of an experienced Corinthian doing the navigating, even 
though he be not versed in the art of using the sextant. In the 
recent race the Eronel was taken to Halifax by two Corinthians, 
entirely on dead reckoning, which proves convincingly that 
knowledge of deep sea navigation, if desirable, is not essential, 
and this is the greatest point that can be made in favor of the 
course, for it tends to eliminate the professional element and 
encourages amateurs to handle their own boats. 

Danger there is, of course, on any sea voyage taken in a small 
boat, and the Halifax run is not free from it. The 7o-mile leg 
from Fire Island to Montauk has no place to put into in case of 
mishap; the passage through Muskegat or Vineyard Sound is a 
ticklish one in anything but clear weather ; the crossing from Cape 
Cod to Cape Sable takes one into desert ocean wastes for over 
200 miles; and the final dash from Brazil Rock to Halifax is 
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made along a bad coast, often swept by storms and frequently 
visited by blinding fogs. These dangers however, while they 
make of the race a thorough test, really add zest to it. 

The event was splendidly handled and the National Yacht 
Club committee, Messrs. Bentley, Griffin and Toffey ceserve un: 
stinted praise for their good work. The one unfavorable com- 
ment heard was in regard to the acceptance of the Tramp’s entry. 
It was the general opinion that she should not have been alloweé 
to start. A boat of her type would have had hard work to live 
through a storm like the one that struck the little fleet on the 
night of July 24, had she been caught in it, and it was tempting 
Providence to send her off on the perilous journey. 

The history of the race can be told in a few words and we 
will afterwards let the various skippers take the reader over the 
ground with them. 

The boats were sent off at 2:40 p.m. on July 22. H.S. 
Duell’s Tramp was first across the line and there followed M. F. 
Dennis’ Caroline, J. B. Lindermann’s Snapshot III and Vice- 
Commodore Samuel Cochrane’s Eronel in the order named. 
Snapshot was having trouble with her gasolene and soon fell into 
last position. When the first mark—Ambrose Channel light ve» 
sel—was reached Tramp had secured a good lead, Caroline was 
6 minutes ahead of Eronel, and the latter about 15 minutes 
in front of Snapshot. 

Positions were unchanged when Tramp drew even with Fire 
Island Light, but distances had increased, although Caroline 
seemed. to be holding the Duell boat much better. Here the 
fleet parted ways. Tramp, Eronel and Snapshot began to hi 
the Long Island shore, intending to take the Vineyard Sounl 
route; Caroline chose the outside course and headed seawart. 
Between Montauk and Block Island occurred the disabling o 
Tramp. Her clutch had been working poorly for some time, tt 
ducing her speed from an expected 16 knots to about 11 knots 
an hour, and now it went wrong altogether. Crippled beyon! 
hope she limped into West Harbor for repairs and later pre 
ceeded to New London. Eronel passed her at 4:10 a.m. Of 
Sunday, off the S. E. end of Block Island. 

Caroline had No Man’s Land abeam at 7 a.m., and Erond 
went by Gayhead at 8:15 a.m., which shows how they compare 
at this stage of the race. Again, Caroline weathered Nantuckel 
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ERONEL, WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE. 


at 11:30 a.m. and Eronel, after parting her steering gear off 
Monomoy, passed Pollock Rip Shoal Lightship at 2:29 p.m. 
Snapshot did not pick up this mark until 9 o’clock at night. 
Caroline’s navigator estimates being off Cape Sable at noon Mon- 
day; Eronel rounded the point at 2:50 p.m. and Snapshot 
passed it well off shore around daybreak on Tuesday. Evidently 
at this period of the race Eronel was but 2 hours behind 
the Dennis boat, and that 
she 
hours must be attribu- 
ted in great share to the 
terrible storm that she bat- 
tled against from’ Little 
Hope Light on, the worst 
part of which Caroline es- 
caped. Both craft finished 
Tuesday morning, Caro- 
line at 1:30 a.m., Halifax 
time, Eronel at 8.57 a.m. 
Snapshot trailed in Wed- 
neslay afternoon at 6.02 
after giving everybody a 
day of fear and anxiety. 
Caroline was awarded first prize and $1,000 in cash; Eronel sec- 
ond prize and $500 in cash; and Snapshot a special trophy which 
she well deserved. 

And now let us hear the particulars from the contestants 
themselves. 


ABOARD THE CAROLINE 


It is Vice-Commodore Curran, of 
the Ocean City Yacht Cub, a member 
of Caroline’s crew, who tells the tale. 

“We had a crew of nine: Mr. 
Dennis, his seven-year old son—who 
isa born sailor and afraid of noth- 
ing; Frank Perry and George Sei- 
brechit, a good pair of amateurs; 
Navizator Cave, formerly first mate 
steamship Florizel; Capt. 
John Grubb; an engineer; a paid 
hand. a Japanese steward, and I. 

“I will confess that we had some 
fear \f Eronel at the start. We had 
been told by competent authorities 
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THE LITTLE SNAPSHOT, ABOUT WHOSE SAFETY FEARS WERE FELT. 





she was fast and dangerous, and we 
knew she would be well handled. 
Our fears were soon set at rest, 
though, for we gained 6 minutes 
on her by the time Ambrose Light 
was rounded and we had absolute 
faith in our engine, a 50-h. p. 
Holmes. We made up our minds then 
that, barring accidents, we had the 
race in hand. The Tramp we felt 
sure could not carry top speed 
through rough water and we be- 
lieved we could beat Snapshot under 
all conditions. 

“Our navigator thought it the 
best plan to make a bee line from 
Fire Island to the outer shore of 
Nantucket so we passed Montauk 
about nine miles out at sea. We saw 
nothing of Eronel and Snapshot after 
nightfall Saturday, -but- had the 
Tramp in view Sunday at daybreak, so we knew all was not well 
with her. We lost her soon after. 

“At 7 a. m. we were about a mile to the southward of No 
Man’s Land and by 11:30 a. m. we had come abreast of the Light- 
house on Nantucket. From here we set the course E. by N. and 
had a most enjoyable run throughout that day and the next. The 
weather was clear, the swell was hardly noticeable; and a favor- 
ing southwesterly breeze 
allowed us to set mainsail, 
jib and = staysail, which 
helped a lot. Observations 
were taken to check our 
dead reckoning and every- 
thing went very smoothly. 
Toward evening we pick- 
ed up a fishing boat and 
on inquiring our where- 
abouts were told we 
were 14 miles off Le 
Havre and about forty 
from Sambro Light. After 
nightfall we ran into a se- 
vere storm. The wind de- 
veloped into a full-sized gale and the sea rose hard and fast. 
Caroline took the huge seas beautifully, but the driven spray 
came aboard in great sheets and drenched us through and through. 
We had no trouble, however, until nearing our destination. Then 
it came in bunches. 
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TRAMP, A 40-FOOT SEMI-SPEED BOAT DID NOT FINISH ON ACCOUNT OF CLUTCH TROUBLES. 
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STUDYING THE CHART OF THE NOVA SCOTIA COAST. 


“The parting of the jib sheet started it. We had hung on to 
our sails so long that when the sheet snapped the canvas was 
unmanageable. It rattled with the sound of discharging mus- 
ketry and you might as well have tried to floor an angry bull as 
to get it in. It struck around with enough force to kill at a blow. 
I finally took a flying leap at it, tackling football fashion, with 
both arms, and gathered enough of it to allow the others to wind 
it around the stay and lash it down. Then the engine began to 
miss, and things began to look ugly. Luckily Mr. Dennis guess- 
ed the cause as poor feeding and 
unscrewed the tank cap to let in 
air. His surmise proved cor- 
rect and we were soon going 
ahead again at full speed. 

“On picking up the light we 
headed in for the harbor and 
cut over the Sambro ledges. 
Then things began to hum. I 
am told you couldn’t attempt the 
cut once in a hundred, in such 
weather, without being wrecked, 
and I believe it. We were 
ploughing along with the break- 
ers crashing around in every di- 
rection when the steering gear , 
parted with a snap and thé” ' 
Caroline began to turn circles im*- 
that devilish cauldron of boiling \’ 
waters. The way she was toss: 
ed and pounded and slapped in~~3@ 
the next few minutes was 
enough to loosen every timber 
in a ship less staunch. It was 
one of those times when people 
can be forgiven for losing their head and it speaks volumes: for 
the crew that no one did. In a jiffy the men got to work and 
the damage was repaired before any harm came to us. 

“We met smoother water soon after; the harbor opened 
before us, and we thanked our stars we were safe. We didn’t 
know where the finish line was, so we kept burning Costons all 
the way in and the committee caught our time as we passed, but 
we kept on, right up to the city, far beyond our mark. We 





A HOT MEAL ON CAROLINE. 


ON ERONEL AT THE HEIGHT OF THE GALE. 





CHIEF CRAIG HAS A CUP OF COFFEE ON DECK. 


ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA YACHT SQUADRON CLUB HOUSE. 
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sought an anchorage, after deciding we must have finished, and 
put over two hooks, but even the pair didn’t hold in the gale that 
was blowing, and we dragged badly. We used on the trip 58 
gallons of gasolene. The engine went like clockwork through- 
out.” 

ABOARD THE ERONEL 


Vice-Commodore Cochrane is a firm believer in amateurs, for 
sports, so that it was not surprising to find aboard Eronel all 
Corinthians but two. The list 
included Rear - Commodore 
James Craig, Hugo Bartholo- 
mae, Grafton Fish and myself. 
The pair of titled personages 
were to run the engine, with 
Bartholomae as an understudy; 
Grafton Fish was to share with 
me the duty of navigating, and 
the paid hands were to help with 
the steering and attend to ger- 
eral work. This gave us two 
watches of three each, each 
watch having a navigator, engi- 
neer and helmsman, with a man 
in reserve for emergencies. We 
counted on making the trip on 
dead reckoning. While Fish 
had had experience in taking ob- 
servations there was no sextant 
on board so we had to rely on 
compass, lead line, charts ané 
tide tables. 

The early part of the race was 
tame, if pleasant. The weather 
was clear, the sea comparatively smooth, and a child could have 
found the marks. I note from the log the following times of 
the run from Gravesend to Cape Cod: Ambrose Lightship 4:0 
p.m. Saturday, Fire Island 6:50 p.m., Montauk 3:10 a.m. Sut 
day, Block Island 5:07 a.m., Gayhead 8:15 a.m., West Chop 
10:30 a.m., Pollock Rip Shoai 2:29 p.m. 

The wind up to here was westerly, varying from light 10 
iresh and swinging gradually from N.W. to S.W., the baromete! 
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BOOMING OUT THE MAINSAIL ON ERONEL. 


COMMODORE COCHRANE LOOKING FOR BRAZIL ROCK BUOy, 
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high and steady, the water smooth to lumpy. The only events 
worth recording are the passing of Tramp off the S.E. end of 
Block Island, and the parting of our steering gear. The latter 
episode occurred off Monomoy at 1:45 p.m., and gave us an 
exciting few minutes. We were bowling along at a 10-mile 
clip, not 50 yards from an ugly sandbar, when the gear snapped 
off without warning and Eronel rounded up suddenly for the 
beach. The reverse lever was not in the slot, and the engineer 
had gone aft for something, so there was no checking the boat, 
and it looked for a minute as if we’d soon be fast aground. 
Presence of mind saved the day. Someone thought of the emer- 
gency tiller and leaped for it, inserting it in the rudder post 
just in time to swing the boat around before she hit. It was a nar- 
row squeak, but the damage was soon repaired and little time was 
lost. At Pollock Rip Lightship we asked if Caroline had gone by, 
and not knowing she had taken the outside course were delighted 
to receive a negative reply. Off Cape Cod.we ran through a 
large fleet of fishing schooners, the last vessels we were to see 
until we reached Cape Sable. 

The stretch between Pollock Rip Shoals Lightship and Brazil 
Rock we divided into three 74-knot legs, E by N 4 N, E by N, 
and E 3% N, in order to correct the deviation of the compass. 
On approaching Cape Sable, however, we made allowance for the 
strong tide and the wind. Sunday night passed quietly, although 
choppy seas made it impossible to cook the evening meal. Mon- 
day morning the breeze had petered out and we were able to 
use the stove. Some eggs were scrambled and coffee made, and 
we expected to have cold roast chicken as the piece de resistance. 
Alas for human anticipation! The chef stumbled as he brought 
the bird triumphantly on deck, and hurled it bodily into a pail 
of sand held in readiness in case of fire. We brushed and washed 
the precious carcass with tender care, but it was no use; after 
a mouthful or two everyone had to abandon the attempt. And 
it was the last bit of meat we had on board. 


The Month 


ALE VENCEDOR! The famous packet has laid her 
bones on a reef off Charlevoix in Lake Michigan and the 
waters where she was so well known and where she strove 

so honorably, will know her no more. The Mackinac race has 
long been noted for the uncertainties that the weather gods may 
hand out and this year was no exception to the rule, a terrific 
blast from old Boreas that raged from 60 to 80 miles an hour 
sending poor old Vencedor to her last resting place. 

Probably no more famous craft floated on the Great Lakes 
than this sterling sloop. A fin keel cutter 60 feet on deck, she was 
built in 1896 and not only had the honor of competing in Canada’s 
Cup races, but she has been twice winner of the classic Mackinac 
trophy besides a number of other fresh water cups of the first 
order, and blow high, blow low, she was always in the thick of the 
fight in any contest in which she took part. The Lake Michigan 
fleet will miss her sadly. 

Those who set up the cry that sailing is losing its hold on 
yachtsmen, and that the power boat is driving the sailing craft off 
the seas should have been at Larchmont during the week of July 
Isth-22nd and seen the fleet that there gathered about the com- 
mittee boat during six days of racing. All records were broken, 
when on one day 136 yachts crossed the starting line. 

It was a fine fleet embracing every class from the 65-footers 
down to the American dories. The Larchmont Club and its re- 
ga'ta committee, headed by Mr. Horace E. Boucher, are to be 
co igratulated on the showing, especially as this is Mr. Boucher’s 
first year at the helm. Interest was added by the fact that a great 
m ny Gravesend Bay boats came to the Sound and took part in 
th: racing. In the Q class, the Princess, which was not in com- 
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The sunrise Monday was beautiful, but ominous. Th: cloud- 
laden sky took on an angry red hue that slowly melted into vivid 
yellow and then leaden gray... With the barometer falling slowly; 
but steadily, we knew we were in for foul weather. We had cal- 
culated on making a landfall before noon, and, in fact, at 11:50 
Chief Craig sighted Seal Island off the port bow. We. passed 
Cape Sable at 2:50 p.m. and then laid our course E. by N. % N. 

It was soon after that the weather gods took a hand in the 
fray. They must have decided that the presumptuous little fleet 
had defied them long enough and needed a lesson. Rain began 
to fall at 3:30, the wind increased gradually in strength, and 
the sea rose quickly. By night it was blowing half a gale, and 
running full speed through the following waves it was almost 
impossible to keep’ a straight course. At 9 o'clock we sighted 
Little Hope Light, and an hour later we were abreast of it. Conh- 
ditions had become alarming. The gale was shrieking viciously 
through the rigging and even without sails the Eronel carried a 
heavy list. Great crested waves were buffeting us so violently that 
even the men off watch preferred the deck to the cabin, and stood 
clinging to the rail rather than chance injury by staying below. 

Fish called a council. He confessed frankly that he doubted 
whether the little ship could stand the awful pounding much 
longer, and he said the only thing to do, to his mind, was to seek 
shelter in some harbor. I opposed the idea on the ground that 
we were much safer in the open than trying to make an unknown 
port through the inky blackness, in such weather, and as the ma- 
jority sided with me it was decided to get further out, and lay- 
to in case things became any worse. The course was altered to 
due East for eight or ten miles, and then the old one resumed. 

Looking back on the hours that followed I wonder how the 
brave little Eronel pulled through. Sixty miles an hour is a 
conservative estimate of the velocity of the wind, and the on- 
rushing seas smashed against the sides with such insensate fury 
(Continued on page 240) 
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mission last season, and which has been altered considerably 
since she last raced, again matched her strength against the newer 
boats, Suelew and More Joy, the outcome being indecisive, how- 
ever, as the three boats tied on points. 

In a special class the Gravesend boat Sue was matched against 
Crescent, and these two old rivals again came together after a 
lapse of a number of years. Owing to the Sue being run down 
by a tug boat after the first match, she was not able to appear after 
the first race, which Crescent won. 

The following is a summary of the various classes showing 
the positions of the boats by points, as announced by the regatta 


committee immediately after the series, and possibly subject to 
some revision. 


Schooners—Miladi, 9; Simitar, 4; Eclipse, 4. Sloops, Classes L, M 
and N—Avenger, 11; Istalena, 4; Dorello, 4; Gardenia, 2; Phantom, o. 
Sloops, Class P—Joyant, 24; Windward, 20; Corinthian, 19; Sayonara, 17; 
Cara Mia, 6. New York Y. C. 30-footers—Phryne, 60; Ibis, 52; Alera, 52; 
Rowdy, 51; Caprice, 48; Nepsi, 42; Nautilus, 36; Juanita, 33; Dahinda, 29; 
Carlita, 28; Yolande, 13; Asthore, 11; Carmelita, 13. Sloops, Class Q— 
Suelew, 12; Princess, 12;.More Joy, 12. Handicap Class, First Division— 
Alert, 18; Interim, 15; Crescent, 15; Sally IX, 12. Handicap Class, Sec- 
ond Division—Scud, 32; Quest, 29; Fearless, 27; Red Wing 24; Naiad, 
22; Mist, 21; Kenmuir, 6. Handicap Class, Third Division—Busy Bee, 
32; Amanita IV, 27; Chinook, 25; Rascal III, 24; Jolly Roger, 20; Robin 
Hood II, 20; Natoma, 13. Handicap Class, Fourth Division—Kenosha, 18; 
Grace II, 18; Robin Hood, 15; Okee II, 6. Gravesend Bay Handicap 
Class—La Cubana, 23; Miana, 18; Essex, 18; Joy, 16; Clare 14. American 
Y. C. Raceabouts—Cliphora, 17; Maryola, 10; Rascal, 6. Larchmont Inter- 
club Class—Salas, 53; Festina, 52; Wild Thyme, 44; Yukan, 43; Ham- 
burg, 33; Lewanna, 29; Babbette, 25; Como, 21; La Cygne, 20; Dagmar, 7. 
Huguenot Special Class—Keewadin, 24; Dipper, 8; Nateka, 7; Mystery, 4; 
Sea Dog, 1. Sloops, Class R—Ogeemah, 21; Dede II, 20; Virginia, 16; 
Hamburg, 15; Hoyden, 10. Manhasset Bay Old Class—Edith, 22; Ari- 





A BUNCH OF LITTLE FELLOWS CROSSING THE LINE. 


zona, 19; Pixie, 19; Chichiocker, 15; Avis, 12; San Toy, o. 
S—Cyric, 23; M. and F, 12; Nereid, 11; Drena, 9; Minnow, 3. 
Bay S Class—Scylla, 20; Mahaska, 15; Mlle. Boss, 12; Ardette, 11. Glen 
Cove Class—Turquoise, 43; Cat’s Eye, 30; Opal, 25; Sapphire, 14; Bril- 


liant, 13; Moonstone, 12; Amethyst, 10; Jade, 
7; Ruby, 4; Garnet, 2. 

Star Class—Twinkle, 75; Little Dipper, 66; 
Cynosure, 62; Venus, 50; Geminii, 48; Fara- 
way, 45; Taurus, 41; Snake, 37; Argus, 31; 
Juxaub, 10; Ceti, 9; Vega, 8; Comet, 5; Star, 
16, 5; Pegasus, 2; Mercury, 1. Stamford One- 
Design Class—Scup, 37; Kelpie, 22; Dart, 12; 
Curlew, 7; Snapper, 6; Kittywake, 4; Osprey, 
3. Gravesend Bay Knockabouts—Skylark, 25; 
Slow Poke, 25; Mouse, 17; Pike, 17; Scud, 14; 
Merry Widow, 13; Chico, 12; Lassie, 1. Bay- 
side Y. C. One-Design Class—Kiddo, 20; Adios, 
18; Mary Jane, 17; Rowdy, 14; Peggy, 6; Edna, 
Jr., 5; Helene, 0. Port Washington One-Design 
Class—Tog Go Go, 21; Zip, 13; Viva, 10; Cow 
Baby, 10; Trix, 0. New Rochelle One-Design— 
La Rochelle, 17; Nereid, 11, Virginia, 7 Bug 
Class—Iney, 30; Skeeter, 24; Scarab, 12; Hor- 
net, 12; Mayfly, 6. Dories—Tautog, 30; Far- 
away, 21; Alice, 10; Sweeps, 8; Fishey, 8; 
Bosky, 2. Special Class S—Alpha, 8; Let’er Be, 
6. Riverside Catboats—Gitty, 15; Doahm, 8; 
Lobster, 5 

The New York Yacht Club’s cruise, 
though a short one, was one of the most 
successful: the Club has held in many 
years, some 36 racing craft participating 
in the daily runs, on each of which there 
was enough wind to bring the yachts to 
the finish line in fairly good season. A 
slight change in the time-honored cruise 
was made in the run from New London 


to Fort Pond Bay, inside of Montauk Point 


where a night was spent. The run from there to New Bedford, 
the longest of the cruise, 52! miles, was made the following day. 
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AVENGER, WINNER OF THE ASTOR CUP FOR SLOOPS. 
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HANDICAP CLASS BOATS IN A CLOSE START AT LARCH MONT. 


The races also marked the bringing together for the first time 
of Westward and Elena and the outcome of the struggle was 
watched by the entire country with great interest. The new boat 


seemed to have it on Westward a little in 
the daily runs and on only one of them did 
the latter show the way across the finish 
line. The Cochran schooner evened up 
matters, however, by winning the Astor 
Cup for schooners at the end of the 
cruise. 

For the first few days of racing it 
seemed as if Westward was not in proper 
trim, but after leaving New London she 
did better and was evidently nearer her 
true form. The battle between Dennis on 
Elena and Christiansen on Westward was 
very keen. The latter had with him, in an 
advisory capacity, Mr. E. D. Morgan of 
cup defender fame. 

The Astor Cup for sloops was won by 
Daniel Bacon’s Avenger after a fine race 
against a large fleet of all sized craft, while 
the coveted King’s Cup was taken by the 
Iselin schooner Enchantress, when Cary 
Smith came into his own again. Enchan- 
tress had been overshadowed in the racing 
by the two big Class A boats. In her own 
class, B, Irolita took most of the daily 
runs, but Mr. Iselin’s victory against the 
field for the King’s Cup was a well de- 
served one and popular. The boat was 
beautifully sailed in this race for while 
Elena and Westward were sticking close 


to each other with the idea that they were the only ones in the race, 
Enchantress went on about her business and won handily. 
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‘The Eastern Yacht 
_Club’s Ocean Race 





A BRUSH BETWEEN ALTAIR AND ADVENTURESS. 


A 200-MILE RACE FROM NEW LONDON TO MARBLEHEAD FOLLOWED BY A WEEK’S CRUISE TO WINTER 
HARBOR. THE BEST SCHOONER RACING SEEN IN YEARS. 
































By WILLIAM U. SWAN 
Photos by H. B. Greene and F. A. Walter 
HE cruise of the Eastern Yacht Club this year along some minute in which the yachts, from the stately Elena to the little 


400 miles of the New England coast proclaimed the re- Fame, that dragged gamely in the rear, did not repay in ample 
turn of the schooner yacht into popular favor and marked measure all that their owners had lavished in cash or care. 


; the passing of the sloop. It also established in the race for the The success of any yachting trip depends largely in genial 
Clark gold cup from New London to Marblehead an interesting fellowship, hearty codperation and an abundance of good weather. 
' long-distance contest that is likely to rank with the race for the Whe 1911 cruise of the Eastern Club combined all three in an 

Astor or the King’s cup. Furthermore, the Eastern jaunt from: ample degree. The flag officers provided plenty of silverware for 
New London to Bar Harbor revealed to many of the New York the winners at the wind-up dinner; the Regatta Committee, head- 

yachtsmen who made the trip several new phases of squadron’ ed by Stephen W. Sleeper kept the racing machinery in smooth 
cruising in such an attractive and generous manner that the cruise working order; while Fleet Captain Sabin P. Sanger, who held 


next year will no doubt bring along many more of the large yachts __ the tiller twenty-five years ago in a Harvard shell, steered the 
that have been making Long Island Sound the principal scene of entertainments both afloat and ashore so that every anchorage was 
their encounters. full of enjoyment. 


{ So, from the lively start In addition, every yacht 
at the mouth of the Thames captain joined with vigor- 
; to the quiet finish beneath ous enthusiasm in the nine 
; the shadow of the Mount runs. But even all of this 
y Desert hills, the cruise this would have fallen flat if a 
P year fulfilled every require- reliable contract had not 
P ment. The most interest- been made with the weath- 
/ ing portion of the New er authorities that locked 
P England coast was skirted, up rain, fog, heat and heavy 
e 


gales until the yachts were 
safely at anchor behind 
Porcupine Island and the 
locker room in the Bar 
Harbor Reading Room was 
within reaching distance. 
One A. B. remarked as he 
sauntered out of that back 
parlor that if he looked on 
many more of those Lone 
Trees he might get lost in 
the woods. 


familiar harbors were re- 
7 visited and several new 
ones explored. The diver- 
sions that were handed the 
racing and cruising portion 
of the squadron were along 
line; that satisfied both, and 
the fleet held its strength 
from start to finish. 

During the two weeks 
ther» was not a day that 
id not furnish some sort 
of - breeze, not an hour To be sure, there were 
that did not supply some some minor strains, that 
lew incident, and not a ELENA HAD THINGS PRETTY MUCH HER OWN WAY IN THE SCHOONER CLASS. the major ones might be 
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IROLITA, FORMERLY QUEEN. 


more emphasized. It was disappointing that the new Enchantress, 
of which much was anticipated, should have developed a weak 
bowsprit early in the game, but it showed Mr. Iselin’s enthusiasm 
for the Eastern cruise when he transferred his yacht from the 
racing to the cruising squadron and continued through to the end, 
much to the satisfaction of his guests, W. Butler Duncan, Jr., 
and Newberry Thorne, both of cup defender fame. It was also 
to be regretted that more skippers did not show the courage and 
determination and join with Captain E. J. Bliss in making the 
second contest for the Norman Cup-in the run back to Marble- 
head a race, instead of a walkover for the little Venona, the 
Bermuda winner of 1908. 

But leaving the general story for the individual runs, let us 
once more gather with the yachts round that old bell buoy that 
riags the coaster: away from Sarah’s Ledge off New London’s 
tall, white lighthouse. 

Fisher Island Sound was beginning to glow under. the after- 
noon sun of July 1st, when the fleet, 15 strong, dropped down 
from the lower reaches of the Thames for the start of the 200- 
mile run to Marblehead. The bunch included twelve schooners 
and three sloops, very nearly the pick of the American racing 
fleet at that time. 

To be sure the big schooner Westward, just off the ways 
at Bristol after her European trip, 
had turned her back on the Elena, 
Enchantress and Irolita and ignor- 
ing the fact that there was a chance 
for a two weeks’ test with these 
boats, pointed her nose the other 
way and sailed westward with the 
dawn. 

Of course, there was some 
disappointment that the Cochran 
yacht did not come along, but it was 
felt that the owner was the princi- 
pal loser and not the fleet. It was 
expected that the yawl class would 
fill, but that type of boat seems to 
be also on the wane, despite the 
motor assistance. 

So there gathered around the 
Committee boat about 4 o’clocl: 





CAPT. “BILL” DENNIS AT THE WHEEL OF ELENA. 


THE NEW ISELIN SCHOONER ENCHANTRESS. 


that afternoon the following schooners and sloops and their 
owners: 


SCHOONERS. SenWae oo... oc ee Demarest Lloyd 
Sree Morton F. Plant Vagrant ....... Harold Vanderbilt 
Enchantress ..... William E. Iselin Vision .......... Henry A. Morss 
ISU oc cx es ...-E. Walter Clark Vemona ............... E. J. Bliss 

(Formerly Queen) ane CURE Peet G. H. Runk 
See Oe foc ieeeee Dallas B. Pratt SLOOPS. 
oe a ea F. Lewis Clark . Avenger ............ Daniel Bacon 
Sayarona <...66<: C. Howard Clark Adventuress ........ C. C. Rumrill 
Taormina ....... William S. Eaton Acushla II ..Wetmore and Savage 


A five-knot southerly breeze was blowing into the mouth of 
the Thames when the three sloops were sent away at 4.10, follow- 
ed five minutes later by the schooners. The start of the sloops 
was a good one, for Avenger and Adventuress scudded up and 
down the line like sonder yachts and went over like a flash with 
the signal. 

But it was the start of the schooners that sent the blood jump- 
ing. Forty seconds before the get-away, the Enchantress came 
sweeping for the line, hard on the starboard tack, with the Elena 
on the weather quarter but getting the worst of the back wind 
from the Iselin boat. These two big fellows found the Seneca 
at the line before them, but as the 
Lloyd yacht did not have sufficient 
Dn headway, she was quickly smother- 

A ed, yet all three yachts crossed in 
Se onl the first ten seconds, on the lee- 

xv ward end, with the Taormina and 
; Sea Fox up to windward. The 
other boats were slow, while Iro- 
lita was far astern. In fact, Com- 
modore E. Walter Clark, who sail- 
ed his yacht throughout the cruise, 
seemed particularly nervous in all 
his starts and allowed Irolita to be 
beaten out for place on every occa- 
sion. 

It was pretty nearly end-on 
work to Race Rock, but once 
around the beacon the _ yachts 
squared away to the eastward with 
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VAGRANT DRAWING INTO CAMDEN. 


the wind astern and spinnakers to starboard. Five minutes after 
the start Elena was in the lead and turned Race Rock 50 seconds 
ahead of Enchantress, while Irolita, pulling up on the leaders, was 
a few seconds behind the Iselin yacht. 

The run from the Race to Nantucket Sound, before the wes- 
terly breeze, and beneath the clear summer’s moon, was ideal and 
the morning dawn met the fleet on the shoals with the Cape in a 
singularly complacent mood. By agreement no light sails were 
carried during the night, but at eight bells on the morning watch 
it seemed as if one long hand reached up and shook every spin- 
naker out at the same time. After rounding Great Round Shoal 
lightship the wind began to freshen, and off Nauset Beacons the 
entire fleet had starboard rails under and was heading towards 
he north at a lively clip. 

Elena, far ahead, passed Cape Cod light at 7:30 a. m., logging 
lose up to twelve knots and then, hauling to the westward, head- 
ed across the bay for Marblehead Rock and the finish. Enchan- 
tress was more than an hour astern and ten miles behind; up the 
Cape was Irolita, with the rest of the fleet strung far out to the 
Vision, and Venona in the rear off Chatham. The Elena picked 
up a good southwester coming across the bay and finished an 
easy winner at 1.48 p. m. July 2nd, having made the 200 
miles in 20 hours, 17 minutes and 42 seconds, a trifle under 
ten knots an hour for the entire distance. None of the other 
yachts in her class had any chance, even with their time allowance. 
But in the small schooner class Vision, bringing up the rear, 
won the Rumrill prize on her allowance. Avenger came in far 
enough ahead of the Adventuress, in the sloop class, to save 
her time. The only accident of the run was when the Margaret 
lost her topmast early in the morning off Handkerchief Light- 
ship. 

This initial race for the Clark Cup will rank in yachting 
annals with the famous run of the New York Yacht Club from 
Vineyard Haven to Bar Harbor in 1897, although in that race 
the vachts were allowed to carry spinnakers throughout the night, 
whil: so gentle was the breeze that not a sail was changed from 
Pollock Rip to Baker’s Island. 

‘he fleet paused four days in Marblehead Harbor, but the 
racig portion were given more sport during this time with a 
special race off the Neck, in which Elena tucked another cup 
into her prize locker. 

The main portion of the cruise started at eight o’clock on 
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the morning of July 7th. There was a grand get-away from 
Marblehead Rock against what seemed to be a pretty stiff north- 
easter and the prospect of a hard climb up to the Cape Elizabeth 
lightship of 75 miles. But once around Old Mother Ann the 
wind began to haul, and before the Isles of Shoals had been 
passed most of the fleet were jogging along with sheets well off 
to port and laying a straight course for Portland. Once more 
Elena glided past all the others and was the first to receive the 
three ‘saluting whistles at the finish. The breeze softened to a 
gentle zephyr at sundown and subsided entirely after dark, so 
that several of the yachts did not reach the finish, but came into 
Peak’s Island anchorage under power. The fleet was well pro- 
tected as far as motive power was concerned, for three tugs were 
provided to tow all hands the entire distance in case the wind 
fell flat, as it did the year before. 

The second day was fully as enjoyable as the first, and July 8 
saw more racing around Seguin Island and into Sheepscott 
Bay with the breeze well astern and spinnakers out for prac- 
tically the entire distance. The fourth prize since leaving New 
London, and the sixth in her career, was chalked up for Elena. 
It was in Boothbay Harbor that night that the Squirrel Islanders 
hovered about the yachts in motor boats to listen.to the music 
by the fleet choristers and the graphophones. 

There was no race on Sunday, July 9th, but instead came a 
most enjoyable sail through the ledge-strewn lane of Davis 
Strait and out by Port Clyde and Mosquito Island. Months 
before it had been planned to call at Tennant’s Harbor, with a 
race the next day off White Head, but some of the big boat 
owners on looking over the chart of the little harbor decided 
that the holding ground was not good enough, so the fleet kept 
on up to Mussel Ridge Channel and into the West Penobscot 
to a snug anchorage behind Negro Island in Camden Harbor. 
The next day came more racing, and with it the first defeat 
of Elena. 

Nobody seemed able to explain this overturn, not even Cap- 
tain Bill Dennis, who has certainly qualified as the best sailing 
master in American waters, and the probable wheel holder on 
the next American cup defender. Elena had a safe lead at 
the start and part of the way down the bay to the Two Bush 
Whistler, but when she arrived there she found that Irolita 
had closed up a two-minute gap and was only 50 seconds astern 
rounding the buoy. It was a run down the wind of 13 
miles back to the finish, and the breeze being better astern, 
Irolita was helped. Three miles from the finish, Captain Dennis 
started to get out from under Irolita’s blanket by beating to 
leeward, but in one of his hitches he went too far to the west- 


(Continued on page 232) 
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NE— two— three— four 
one—two—three—four — five. 
Forty-five! That must be— 
' let’s make sure; one—two— 
three—four———— one—two— 
three — four — five. Surely. 
, Forty-five! That's Cape 
_ Charles. Then we can haul in 
+ and bear towards the west and 
' we'll raise Henry in a minute, 
» and then we're safe!” 

Thus might you speak in 
exultation if, down the Atlan- 
tic coast, you were blown out of 
your course, beset by fogs, and 
at night left starless, you knew 
not where. The numbers are 
your counts of a faint flashing 
to the west of you, hardly visi- 
ble except as a pale radiance 
whose source is “hull down,” 
but speaking in no uncertain terms the cheering information, “I 
am the Cape Charles light. I revolve, flashing my number, one— 
two—three—four- one—two—three—four—five, with a 
minute’s interval between. No other light on this coast has this 
number, no other light says ‘forty-five’ to you, who may want to 
know who I may be, and as surely as the sun sets do I send my 
flashing beams sweeping the horizon.”’ 

Not only here but everywhere along our ten thousand miles 
of coast line are these sign posts of the sea, erecte’ by the govern- 
ment to light a warning and a direction to all mariners, from the 
humblest captain of a fishing smack to the commander of a liner, 
telling everyone who has eyes to see that here is a certain point, 
a certain rock, a certain shoal; there a gateway, yonder a path for 
ships of certain draft, and by cross references and range sights 
from light to light, marking the passage, no matter how tortuous, 
up any channel into all harbors. 

Lighthouses are so much a matter of course to those who fol- 
low the sea that small attention is paid to them except when they 
are needed to show the way. Yet inclosed between the narrow 
stone or steel walls of these towers and within the little houses 
which rest in the shadow of 
the huge ‘piles their inmates 
serve, is much of romance and 
of single hearted devotion to 
duty, a chapter in the great 
book of the sea which is sel- 
dom read by those who peruse 
other and more obvious pages. 

If a lighthouse shows a 
point of danger, or is one of a 
set showing a channel, it is 
surely obvious that no light at 
all is far preferable to one 
which is unreliable. If, on a 
fogless night, a light is not visi- 
ble which should be visible, ac- 
cording to course and chart, 
there must be no doubt in the 
mariner’s mind that it is invisi- 


FOWEY ROCK LIGHT, FLORIDA, WITH 
LIGHTHOUSE TENDER ALONGSIDE. 








REYES POINT LIGHT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
LIGHT ON THE COAST, THE BLUFF BEING 200 FEET HIGH. 


of the Sea 


CLAUDY 


ble because of error of his; he must know no disheartening 
wonder as to whether the light is there, but out. Absolute relia- 
bility is a sine qua non of a lighthouse which is not to be a menace 
instead of a help. 

Yet men are fallible, and apparatus, made with what care 
it may, is never perfect. But the fallibility of men has been con- 
quered to a large extent by an esprit de corps, a spirit of the ser- 
vice, which makes men cheerfully lay down their lives, if need be, 
that the lights may be continued, and te count no sacrifice of 
person, of health, of loved ones, too great to make to keep a 
“good light.” No greater disgrace knows the lighthouse keeper 
than to have his light “black,” and no excuses save those of an 
act of God will the Lighthouse Board accept for such a condition, 
The lights must be lighted at sundown. They must stay lit all 
night, to be put out only when dawn supplies a light they cannot 
rival. Has the oil given out, and does the dead-fall break? The 
keeper must toil up and down the steps all night long to bring the 
needed fluid, though his legs tremble from weakness and he falls 
exhausted at dawn. Is his assistant away, his wife sick unto 
death, and no doctor near?’ Yet must he neglect her to tend the 
light ; she is but one, and her welfare to the keeper a hazard of 
the service; those whom the light serves may be a thousand, and 
the light must burn. Do the chimneys melt faster than they can 
be replaced? Not burned flesh of hands which tremble must stop 
the keeper from replacing them, and swiftly; the light must 
burn, and burn brightly. Has the keeper been alone on watch 
night after night on some lonely and isolated station, his assist- 
ants laid low with accident or fever? He must keep awake until 
help comes, he must watch the light, must see that it is filled and 
lit and tended and supplied and kept burning, ever burning, as 
long as the human mechanism can be forced to go; not storm 
nor stress nor accident nor illness nor anything must come be- 
tween the keeper and a “good light.’”’ To fail means discharge 
and disgrace. To succeed, only success, the keeping of his posi- 
tion, and, in time, humble promotion. 

Yet it must mean more to the man, for never fear of dis- 
charge nor hope of permanence could induce the single-hearted 
devotion these men, with the hearts of steel‘and the courage of 
their forebears, show in their efforts, uniformly successful except 
in rare and isolated instances, to make of each individual light 
a credit to the service and one beloved of those to whom its re- 
liability may mean the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

Having a “black” light . does 
not mean a light which goes out 
for an instant. During storms 
or high winds, the chimneys of 
the powerful oil burners fre- 
quently melt and bend from the 
intense heat. Such chimneys 
must be replaced, of course— 
a matter of turning down the 
wicks, grasping the distorted 
chimney with wooden pliers 
and replacing it with a fresh 
one from the lines of clean, 
freshly washed and_ polished 
chimneys always on hand. Dut- 
ing these few seconds the light 
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be for only a few seconds. A light 
black fifteen minutes may mean the 
loss of a million dollars and untold 
human lives. 

So, of course, a light, particularly one 
of the great or First Order lights, is 
never left unwatched. When Cape 
Charles is flashing its cheering message, 
“Forty-five———forty-five,” over the 
sea, that you may know that here is 
Smith Island, there Cape Henry, and 
between the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay, with a lightship just beyond the 
vateway showing the shoals and a whist- 
ling buoy to warn you off its point, and 
nine or more lesser lights set all around 
to show the channel and the way in, 
you may know that in the top of the 
175-foot tower of steel pipe and stays, 
sits a lonely man, keeping a lonely vigil. 
It is his work to look not only to the 
light but to the machinery which re- 
volves it; his duty to see not only that 
the five flames of the five concentrically 
circular wicks are trimmed and equal in 
height, but that the draught of the chim- 
ney is set to the right point to keep the 
fame at the right height, outside tem- 
perature and wind considered; his care 
to see not only that chimneys do not 
melt and bend and smudge, but that 
they are replaced, to keep a certainty 
that no accident happens to storm glass, 
that no wild bird of passage coming in, 
perhaps, on the wings of the storm, 
breaks through them to let in furious 
gusts of wind which might make the 
lamp black; and his duty also to watch 
and keep ward of the machinery which 
turns the light, to see that it beats its 
multiple flashes out truly to time across 
the wild tumbling wastes of water it 
simmers upon, that “forty-five, forty- 
ive,’ may not fail in its message, be 
the accident to the machinery what it 
may. 

And all over the country, all up and 
down the coasts, are these high towers 
of steel or stone, or little squat struc- 
ures of wood and iron, screw pile 
igits, bug lights, house lights, tower 
ights, lights big and lights little, lights 
stationary, lights revolving, lights of all 
kinds, and over each and every one is 
seta watch and ward that they may be 
“gool lights,” reliable lights, lights 
which a man and a ship and a thousand 
passengers and millions of dollars may 
‘afely trust to guide them truly and 
‘traicht on their way! 

\\hen you come to think of the mat- 
ler, i is curious that the United States, 
with ess shipping of its own than many 
‘foreign power with a tenth the coast 
line, has the finest and best equipped 
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lighthouse service in the world, and a 
service which is free to everyone who 
sails the sea. England, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and othe: foreign lands exact 
light dues, from all ships which pass 
their lights. With the most extensive 
and expensive lighthouse system in the 
world, we give our lights as freely as 
the water ships sail upon, to all to whom 
they may be of service. It is some- 
thing of which everyone can be proud, 
be he seaman or landlubber, so he be 
American! Not yet have we arrived at 
that point of lighthouse protection when 
no vessel in sight of our coast line can 
pass beyond the radiance of one light 
without entering the zone of light from 
another, but that bright belt which shall 
be optically continuous, is the end and 
aim of the Lighthouse Board, and its 
consummation is not so far in the 
future. 


Something like one hundred and 
fifty million dollars have been spent so 
far on the Lighthouse Service, and from 
six to eight million dollars are expend- 
ed annually in keeping the service to 
its highest point of efficiency, maintain- 
ing present aids to navigation and es- 
tablishing new ones. For that money we 
have now nearly 4,000 lights of various 
kinds, which guard our coasts, mark our 
harbors, dot our inland seas, and show 
channels in our great rivers. Of these, 
60 are First Order lights, huge towers, 
equipped with the most powerful lights 
and the finest of apparatus. Twenty are 
Second Order, 72 are Third Order, 14 
are Three and One-Half Order, 326 
are Fourth Order, 148 Fifth Order, 90 
are Sixth Order, 422 are lens lantern 
lights, 20 are range lens lights, 84 re- 
flector lights, 2,306 are post lantern 
lights, 9 are electric lights, 162 are gas 
buoys, 51 are light vessels in position, 
and 12 are light vessels for relief. The 
Lighthouse Board has also jurisdiction 
over and establishes and maintains the 
fog signals, the day marks, the buoys 
and the submarine signals, which are 
a story in themselves! 

If the keepers of the light show a 
devotion to duty and a singleness of 
purpose whose sole reward is the com- 
mendation of their consciousness of 
keeping a “good light,” besides the 
meager living afforded by the service, 
what shall be said of those men who, in 
the face of difficulties without number, 
of danger to life and limb so great thit 
many lives have paid the penalty, of 
discouragement enough to dishearten 
any but those of lion courage, have 
built in the very face of the angry mon- 
ster they would rob of its prey, light- 
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CAISSON CONSTRUCTION OF SPECTACLE REEF LIGHTHOUSE. 


houses in places. where it seemed 

There is, for instance—and ~ 
instances are many, very many 
—the light on Tillamook Rock, 
Oregon. Tillamook Rock is 
a rock, and nothing more, a 
mile from the mainland. So 
steep the rocky walls, so inhos- 
pitable the approach, that even 
in a calm sea and with no wind, 
to land a boat load of men, let 
alone a cargo of material, is a 
delicate and difficult task. This 
is not an exaggeration for the 
purposes of making a story, as 
is evidenced by the loss of the 
life of the first foreman who 
attempted to land his party. 
He died, the party went home 
again ! 

But you can’t beat an Amer- 
ican idea by killing an exponent 
of it. Nine men finally landed 
with tools and material. They 
built themselves a shelter, rude, rough and comfortless, but 


no light could live? 


. strong, and went to work. What that work was during the eigh- 


teen months it took, what of difficulty and danger and all but 
despair, what of trouble in landing supplies and material and 
hawklike watching of the weather for a chance to make a passage, 
only those who did it can know. But in a year and a half the 
feat was accomplished. It is sad to think that had the first party 
landed and succeeded in completing the light, the English bark 
Laputa might have been saved. She dashed upon the shore, not 
knowing where she was, and was lost with her crew of twenty 
men. So close to Tillamook did she come that the lighthouse 
builders could plainly hear the voices of her officers and crew, but 
in spite of the speed with which they worked to get a bonfire 
lighted, they were too late. One month later and Tillamook 
was lit, and now burns brightly, and if a ship goes ashore within 
the circle of its beams, it is not for lack of warning. 

And Tillamook is but one of dozens. Minot’s Ledge, near 
Boston, perhaps the most storied lighthouse in the country, is a 
triumph of brains over the blind passion of wind and wave. 
Two keepers were swept away in the iron pile light erected 
there years before, in the great storm of 1851, the twisted iron 
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stumps remaining, mute evidence that the tragedy was not from 
lack of good work in the building, but of lack of appreciation of 
what the Atlantic might do when it arose in its wrath. 

Then came brains to the rescue. The full Lighthouse Board, 
after mature deliberation and careful consideration of surveys 
made of rock on which the lighthouse now stands, entrusted 
to Colonel B. S. Alexander (then Lieutenant of Engineers) the 
construction of a solid masonry structure, from plans prepared 
by General Totten, Chief of Engineers. Minot’s Ledge was the 
first monolithic stone lighthouse in the United States, and ranks 
today with the great stone lighthouses of the Old World, such 
as Skerryvore and Inch Cape or Bell Rock, Scotland, and the 
Eddystone and Wolf Rock, England. 

The masonry is a part of the rock itself. This rock, rising 
only a few inches above low tide, had to be quarried and cut 
to fit the blocks which would be fastened to it. The difficulties 
were enormous. Work was measured in hours instead of days, 
and for months the progress was measured in inches. But it 
did progress slowly, and finally the masonry itself commenced 
to rise. Each stone is locked to its neighbor, each neighbor to 
another, and so down to the level of the sea. A tiny door, 
far above the reach of the 
waves, gives entrance to the 
hollow stone shaft above the 
monolithic rock, and to the liv. 
ing quarters, storerooms and f- 
nally to the light chamber it- 
self. It took five years to build, 
cost $300,000, and has saved 
millions of dollars and innumer- 
able lives since 1860 when it 
was first lit. Spectacle Reef, in 
Lake Huron, is another mono- 
lithic stone lighthouse of which 
the Board is justly proud. Mi- 
not’s Ledge could be worked 
on a few minutes at a time at 
low tide, in calm water. Spec- 
tacle Reef was all under water 
and a protective cofferdam 
had to be raised about it, water 
pumped out and kept out, the 
while masons cut the stone to 
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LENS CONSISTING OF CENTRAL BULL’S EYE AND SUR- 


In spite of a fetch of 


Poe, Sherman’s 
engineer in his 
March to the 


Fourteen Foot Bank, 
in New Jersey, was the 
first caisson lighthouse 
in this country; the first 
American child of the 
genius which built- the 
famous Rothersand light- 
house in Germany. But 
Fourteen Foot Bank has 
now many children of 
its own. Chesapeake 
Bay is full of them, cyl- 
inders of rock and iron, 
sunk in the bottom and 
holding up a light to 
mark some channel, reef 
or shoal, that passersby 
may know where and 
where not to steer. Four- 
teen Foot Bank was so 
nearly a failure before it 
was a success that it is 
still mentioned officially 
with a shake of the head. 
The caisson was sunk, 


SHOWING FOCAL PLANE. 









FLAMES OF A FIVE WICK FIRST ORDER LIGHT, 


and sunk successfully, but the cylinder 


-it-@ one hundred and seventy miles to the 





A MECHANICALLY STRIKING FOG BELL. 


which rested upon it did not show level 
when down. The scour of currents had dug 
out bottom so that the cylinder was full 
twelve degrees off the vertical. But a few 
inches were between the water and the 
top of the cylinder. It was a crucial mo- 
ment. A sudden storm, a little wavering 
on the part of those in command, a failure 
of material, and all the labor and the 
money invested would have been lost. 
But stone and concrete were at hand. 
There was no indecision on the part of 
the builders. The caisson was righted 


with bal- 


water, and make them, themselves, 


tid, southeast, and the terrible ice pressure the 
wed ©=winds can raise when two feet of solidified 
net-™@ water breaks up and sweeps down upon 
n it™ this unprotected tower, its 34 feet of solid 
f, inj masonry, its 97 feet of total height, have 
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their pressure, and 
though at times the keepers return- 
ing in the spring to open and light 
the light, find ice solid above the 
door and have to chop their way 
in with axes, the light stands. 
Lighthouses are of many kinds. 
Fowey Rocks, in Florida, is built 
on steel piles—a glorified “bug” 
light—upon rocks which are the 
bane of southern travel. Great 
difficulty was experienced in put- 
ting this light together, because of 
the difficulty of getting supplies 
from the mainland and the rough 
water which surrounded the work. 
But as soon as the main piles were 
up, the workmen built themselves 
living quarters on the light itself, 
and worked there, rather than risk 
the loss of time which stormy in- 
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have made. 
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were rapidly added to the cyl- 
inder. A hole was cut in it to 
let the water in that it might 
rise and fall with the tide. The 
rest was a matter of detail. 
When finished, this enormous 
cylinder of iron, an inch and 
a half thick, was filled with sol- 
id concrete and protected with 
rip-rap stone, and its 35 feet 
of diameter and 73 feet of 
height have supported a “good 
light” ever since. 

Lighthouses are built of 
steel plates, such as Cape Hen- 
ry, a double, many sided cylin- 
der, which bends and gives to 
the wind in its 152 feet of 
height to such an extent that 
the keeper does not have to do 
aught but place his rocking 
chair at the top so that the 
rockers are in the direction of 

(Continued on page 236) 


MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT. THE FIRST MON- 
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The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


A NARRATIVE OF HER LOSS ON ONE OF THE BAHAMA CAYS, FROM THE ACCOUNT OF A 
GUEST ON BOARD 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WAS awakened by Hunter. It was quite dark, for the moon 
had gone. I rose and went into the open air, and found the 
sky cloudless as I had left it, and the stars shining brightly. 

Some of the stars upon the horizon were so large and clear that 
they looked like the riding-lamps of ships lying close off shore, or 
lighthouse lamps. There was breeze enough to keep the water 
shivering, and the temperature was as chilly as an October night 
in England. 

Along the beach where the breakers ran were thin lines of blue 
fire, and beyond, again, the phosphorus flashed and faded in the 
invisible swell as it coiled noiselessly along the ebony surface of 
the water. However, I fixed my thoughts upon the work that the 
sun would rise upon, and whilst I moved to and fro, plotting and 
planning and thinking over our wants when in the boat, and on 
what course I should steer her, the east grew pale, and very 
quickly the dawn came. 

My spirits revived with the sun, and I glanced at the boat 
to see that she was all right. Then, to economize time, I went 
down to the boat, taking with me the shells we had used as drink- 
ing vessels, and bailed her out. When she was dry, I thoroughly 
overhauled her, and found her perfectly sound, with those excep- 
tions I have elsewhere mentioned. I returned to the beach, and 
having selected a piece of planking fit to serve for a rudder, I 
fetched an ax and a knife, and fell to work to fashion a rudder. 
This, to be sure, was a very trifling job, and I had finished it, and 
was turning over the spikes in the carpenter’s chest to select a 
couple of them to bend into pintles, when Tripshore and Hunter 
came out of the hut, and before they reached me all the others 
appeared. 

Tripshore and I started upon rigging the boat. First we car- 
ried the topsail-yard down tocher, fitted it with stays, and shaped 
one end of it with the ax, so as to step it. The yard-arm sheave- 
hole was the very thing for halyards, and happily plenty of gear 
had washed ashore with the sails and yards to serve us with 
material for stays and rigging. When we stepped the yard, we 
found it suited the boat to a hair. We securely set it up, meaning 
to rig the boat with a single lug, which, having regard to the 
hoist of her mast, would be sail enough, and returned to the 
wreckage on the beach to choose a piece of timber that we could 
split, and then fish the pieces, to form a gaff or yard. 

However, feeling very hungry, we knocked off before tackling 
this job, and went up to the hut for breakfast. Looking about me, 
I asked where Hunter was. © 4 

“Why,” said the baronet, “he has rolled the beef cask to the 
well, to test it by filling it.” 

“Couldn’t he have done that with salt-water?” I asked. 

“He asked me to explain,” continued the baronet. “He said 
that after washing the salt out of the cask he would fill it. If it 
didn’t leak, then, by lashing a couple of planks or spars, one on 
each side, to it, you and Norie and he and Tripshore could carry 
the cask full of water across the island, which would save the 
delay and labor of going to and fro to fill it with the kettle. If, 
on the other hand, it leaked, then he said he could repair it as well 
there as here.” 

“The man’s no fool,” said I. “That notion of carrying the 
cask full direct from the well shows forethought, for it certainly 


would take us all day, journeying to and fro, to fill it with th 


kettle. 


As regards the rigging of the boat, we had pretty well all we 
wanted to our hands. Hunter joined us, having done with hig 


cask, and before the sun had reached the meridian we had fitte/ 
the boat with a rudder and tiller, shaped some planks into the like 
ness of oars, fashioned a yard and bent a sail to it, and knocke/ 
the started thwart into place. 

This brought us to the dinner hour, and when we went to thy 
hut to get something to eat, I found that Mrs. Stretton had cooke( 
several pieces of beef, and that Miss Tuke and Carey had, betwee 
them, packed the biscuits in the maid’s box, and stored all the be 
of the flour in the tinned meat cases, which receptacles were co 
pact and to our purpose. 

The time of our embarkation was now close at hand, and 
hoped to have put the island out of sight before the sun was gond 
I called to Norie and the men, and told them that our next busi 
ness was to go across the island and fetch the beef cask. The 
were ready to accompany me; so, arming ourselves with some seiz 
ings and a couple of pieces of timber, we walked across the islani 
to the well. 

We found the cask standing full of water, as Hunter had le 
it. It was as tight as a shell, and on tasting the water I perceive 
that Hunter had carefully cleansed the’cask of the salt. W 
lashed the pieces of timber to it, and the four of us stooping: 
once, we got the bars upon our shoulders and raised the cask, ani 
away we went with it, and presently landed it on the beach close ti 
the boat. 

But after we had put the cask down, and I had looked from: 
to the boat, I found myself glancing at the sherry cask under th 
trees. It was a smaller cask by several gallons, but much strong 
er and fitter for the storage of water. 

“T doubt,” said I to the others, “if there’ll be room int 
boat for both casks. Yonder cask should hold as much water: 
we are likely to need.” 

“T have been thinking of that too, sir,” said Tripshore. 
little un ‘Il be the better cask for us.” 

“Then,” said I, “I'll tell you what we'll do. This rain-wate 
is not oversweet: we'll leave about a third of the sherry in th 
cask there, and fill it up with water, and that will make a refres 
ing drink.” 

This was thought a good notion; so we went to work and k 
run about two-thirds of the sherry, filled up the cask with wate 
and fitting in the head of it, which had been knocked out, got t 
cask into the boat, and securely lashed it amidships. We the 
brought down all the provisions we meant to take with us, fix 
the little tell-tale compass to the after thwart, put the telescop 
into the boat, took in some cloths of canvas to serve as a Spa 
sail, and all being ready, we hauled the boat round to a poi 
where the women could step aboard. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon, the sun fiercely 
and a little breeze blowing from the eastward. After the womé 
were in, we put the dog aboard, and then the rest of us enteret 
I had been greatly afraid that all this freight would sink the 
very deep ; but when we were all in I was rejoiced to perceive th 
in consequence of the boat’s beam, the point of immersion W 
not so high by a strake as I had feared. 
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I took the tiller, and on either side of me sat Miss Tuke and 
Mrs. Stretton. Sir Mordaunt sat next his niece, and Norie next 
the widow. Carey occupied a thwart just abaft the mast. The 
dog was in the bows, and the men forward, working the paddles 
to bring us clear of the reef. 

In this manner we went along until we had got the western- 
most point of the reef under our stern. The men then threw in 
their paddles and hoisted the sail. There was a pleasant little 
breeze, as I have said, and the moment the boat felt the pressure, 
she began to run, leaving two thin lines of foam and bubbles 
astern of her, and rolling over the swell very buoyantly. 

I had made up my mind at starting to try for the land that 
was in sight, and accordingly headed the boat for the direction in 
which it bore, steering by the compass, for the land was invisible 
from the level of the water. I then asked Norie to lend me his 
pencil, and being without paper, drew a rude chart upon the 
after thwart; that is 1 made a mark to signify the island we were 
leaving, and set down N., E., S., and W. around it, according to 
the indication of the compass. 

After I had made my scrawl on the thwart, we sat all of us 
for a while in silence, looking at the receding island and the pass- 
ing water. It was a most perfect tropical day, both sea and sky 
of a dark, unspeakably pure azure, and wind enough to propel 
the boat at about four land miles an hour. But to sit in that boat 
without any protection, for the sun was almost directly overhead, 
was like leaving ourselves to be slowly roasted alive; and unable 
to stand the heat any longer, I called Hunter and Tripshore aft 
to spread the spare sail as an awning, which, after some trouble, 
they succeeded in doing by setting up a couple of paddles as 
stanchions, and making the clews of the sail fast to them. 

This shade afforded us indescribable relief, and helped us to 
pluck up our spirits, which really swooned in us with the heat. 

“Look what a little bit of a rock that island is!” exclaimed 

Miss Tuke, pointing astern. “What a hard destiny, that with 
all this wide sea around us, we should have struck upon that tiny 
spot !”” 
: “Ay,” said Sir Mordaunt, “but it would have been a harder 
destiny had we struck without being able to land upon it. Will 
you let me ask, if the island you are aiming for is not inhabited, 
how you will steer?” 

“To the southward and eastward,” I said; “because we were 
bound to be well to the north when we struck, and by steering 
south and east we can hardly fail, even if we miss the populated 
islands, to drive into the channels where we shall encounter ships.” 

“Which channel do you suppose will be the nearest?” asked 
Norie. 

“T wish I knew. I have the names of three channels in my 
head—Crooked Island Passage, Mariguana Passage, and the 
Caicos Passage—but how they bear, and which one is nearest, I 
have no more idea than that dog.” 

“By heading as you propose, Walton,” said Sir Mordaunt, “is 
there not a chance of your missing the land, or drifting out of the 
track of ships?” 

“No,” said I, “because by so steering we’re bound, if we keep 
going on long enough, to run down one of the West India Islands.” 

Foot by foot as we went, the island we were quitting grew 
smaller and smaller, and its features became indistinguishable in 
a kind of hazy yellow. The land for which we were trying was 
visible over our bows, but it was still too far off to make sure of, 
even with the glass, though my belief was, after a long inspection 
of +, that it was no more than a cay, similar to the one we had 
left, but bolder and larger. 

such minute objects as those two specks of land presented 
hei-htened rather than impaired our sense of the vast surface 
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of water on which we floated. 
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In such weather as this we were 
no doubt as safe in that boat as if we had been aboard a thousand- 
ton-ship; and yet it was impossible to cast our eyes upon the 
water within a few inches of the gunwale, and then follow the 
mighty space of gleaming blue to where it met the heavens, with- 
out a shudder at the nearness of the great deep. I remember say- 
ing to Tripshore, who sat forward, I could not imagine that these 
wide waters were never traversed by vessels. 

“But, sir,” said he, “if, as you have all along reckoned, we're 
in the thick of the Bahama clusters, there’s ne’er a vessel as ’ud 
have any business here.” 

This was true, and very soon after he had made that answer, 
the reason why this sea was desolate was vigorously brought 
home to me by an exclamation from Hunter, who had been hang- 
ing his head over the side; for looking to see what had made him 
call out, I found that the boat was at that moment gliding over a 
reef that might have been one or ten fathoms below us for aught 
I could tell, though it seemed to be within arm’s-length, so ex- 
quisitely transparent was the blue water. 

The sun was fast approaching the sea by the time we had 
neared the island we were heading for; but long since we had 
discovered with the help of the glass that it was no more than a 
cay, uninhabited, with a high rise of land, hard upon forty feet 
tall, at the northernmost point of it. We could see the sandy 
beach and the flat land stretching from the foot of the rise, cov- 
ered with brush-wood and trees; and what was more, we could 
perceive the water all round it studded with reefs upon which the 
swell broke in flashing floods of foam that were blood-red in the 
rich evening sunshine. 

“There’s no use going any nearer,” said I. 

“No, sir; we’re near enough,” cried Tripshore. “Any one of 
them reefs would rip the bottom of this boat out of her.” 

Without another word I eased off the sheet and put the helm 
up, and presently we had the island on our quarter, and the sun 
beyond, a great red shield going down without a cloud, and the 
water beneath it a sheet of molten gold, the extremity of which 
seemed to touch our boat’s side. 

Whilst daylight remained we served out supper. We also 
took down the sail we had used as an awning, and spread it at 
the bottom of the boat for the women to lie on when they felt dis- 
posed to sleep. Before I ate my allowance of food I gave the tiller 
to Norie, and stood up against the mast with the glass, with 
which, taking advantage of the singular brightness and clearness 
of the atmosphere at this hour of sundown, I carefully swept the 
water-line, but failed to detect any other object than the island 
astern and a fragment of the island we had quitted, quivering on 
the horizon in the northeast. The others watched me eagerly as 
I ran the glass round the sea, but nothing was said when I ex- 
claimed that there was no vessel to be seen. 

We watched in silence the going down of the sun. It was a 
noble sight, and full of unspeakable pathos to people in our situa- 
tion, and to the half-despondent, half-hopeful temper we were 
then in. The breeze followed us, and the sun was on our right. 
I wondered when that sun set again where we should be. It had 
shone that day over our beloved country, it had looked upon dear 
friends and dear scenes, and now it was going down upon our 
little boat, a speck, unseen by any eye but God’s, upon the golden 
surface of this glorified western ocean. I believe all our thoughts 
ran somewhat in this way. 

“We shall have the moon with us for the greater part of the 
night,” said I; “and that beautiful sky can not deceive us. It is 
full of good promise.” 

“How fast are we sailing, Mr. Walton?” asked Miss Tuke. 

I answered about three and a half miles an hour. 
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When I thought the hour was about nine, I counselled the 
women to lie down and take rest whilst the boat ran quietly. 
There was room for all three of them to lie upon the sail in the 
bottom, and as Miss Tuke hung back, I got Carey to set the 
example. She crouched down and got under the thwarts, and 
when she had stretched herself along the sail, she said she was 
very comfortable. Then Mrs. Stretton lay down, and after a little 
persuasion from her uncle, Miss Tuke crept under the thwarts. 
The end of the sail rolled up furnished them with a pillow, and 
the other end was turned up over them. The thwarts, over- 
shadowing their faces, protected them from the moonlight and 
the dew. 

As for us men, there was nothing for it but to sleep as we 
could. . The seamen and I divided ourselves into watches, as we 
had done on the island, it being arranged that I should steer and 
keep a lookout for the first two hours. These fellows made no 
trouble about sleeping. But neither Sir Mordaunt nor Norie could 
go to sleep for some time, though the doctor closed his eyes and 
kept his head hung. Sir Mordaunt, indeed, did not try to sleep 
for a while, but sat close against me, speaking in whispers. We had 
much to talk about—our cruise, our shipwreck, Lady Brookes’s 
death, our present position, and our chances of preservation. At 
last weariness mastered him, his voice failed him, and he began 
to nod, and soon, by his regular breathing, I knew he was asleep. 

The breeze held steady; a little more weight had come into 
it before Sir Mordaunt fell asleep, and the sail drew well. The 
narrow furrows of the sea ran in short flashes of foam, and broke 
up the starlight in the water, but gave instead a brilliant surface 
of phosphoric radiance. On our starboard beam the ocean was a 
tremulous field of moonlight, but the horizon in the north was 
very dark, though the lustre of the moon made the sky pale to a 
long distance beyond the zenith. The water seethed at the boat’s 
stem, and the sobbing sounds caused by the eddies in the wake 
were very mournful for me, a solitary listener. 

Again and again I stood up to search the water, and shortly 
before I called Tripshore I thought I saw a darkness on the sky 
over the starboard bow; but when I pointed the telescope at it I 
could see the stars there shining down to the very level of the 
deep. I held my place longer than two hours, as I believe, wishing 
Tripshore to get all the refreshment he could out of his spell of 
sleep; but I grew so drowsy at last that, lest I should uncon- 
sciously fall asleep myself, I was forced to arouse him. I had to 
awaken Norie to hold the tiller whilst I went forward to call 
Tripshore, not choosing to sing out to him and disturb the others. 
But before doing this I made a calculation of the distance run 
since we had left the island, and scribbled the figures down on the 
thwart. 

At the.first touch the seaman started up. I whispered to him 
that his watch had come round; and then telling him to keep the 
boat dead as she was going, to look smartly about for ships, and 
to call me if the wind drew ahead or the weather changed, I took 
his place, and speedily fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When I opened my eyes again, the dawn was just breaking, 
and I discovered, to my wonder, that I had slept right through 
the night. No one had aroused me. My limbs were stiff from 
having been kept in one posture for so many hours, and my 
clothes were saturated with dew. I gaped with something of as- 
tonishment at the scene of sky and ocean, for it was not easy to 
immediately realize our position. And then again the sight my 
eyes encountered was very striking for a man whose senses were 
struggling out of the cocoon of sleep to behold; for the dawn in 
the east lay in the sky like a sheet of delicately green glass, faintly 
illuminated at the water-line, and melting into blackness as it 
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approached the zenith. But the rest of the heavens were wrapped 
in night, and the sea was of a pitchy black, even under the dawn, 
which made the horizon stand out against it with fearful distinct. 
ness. 

But even as my eye rested on that strange, cold, pallid green 
light, it changed its color into primrose, the sky brightened into 


: sapphire and gold, and the sun showed his flaming head. 


Hunter was at the helm, and Tripshore asleep in the bows of 
the boat, but the sun woke him up; and as I sat rubbing my legs 
to get the blood to circulate, and looking around me, Sir Mordaunt 
called good-morning, and then Norie; and glancing at the bottom 
of the boat, I perceived that everybody was awake. 

I scrambled off my perch, and helped the women on to their 
feet, and was glad to learn that they had all managed to get some 
sleep. Then, taking the glass, I planted my back against the mast 
and searched the sea, that was now brightly illuminated by the 
soaring sun, but to no purpose: there was nothing to be seen. 

The breeze that was propelling us when I fell asleep still blew, 
the water was smooth, and the morning had broken with a cloud- 
less sky. Both Hunter and Tripshore told me there had been no 
change of wind or weather in their watches, and when, therefore, 
I made a calculation to jot down upon the thwart, I reckoned that 
we could not have run less than forty miles from the time of our 
leaving the island. 

“It is impossible,” I exclaimed, “that we can go on sailing very 
much longer without sighting land. That we have not made land 
sooner, I can only account for by supposing that the island on 
which we were wrecked must be lying further to the eastward 
than we have imagined.” 

“In that case, ought we not to steer more to the westward, 
Walton?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“T hardly think so,” I replied. “Our object is to meét with 
ships, and not to box ourselves up among a mass of reefs and 
cays and uninhabited islands.” 

“Ts the compass right, sir, d’ye think?” inquired Hunter. 

“Yes,” I said, “judging from the bearings of the stars, and 
the rise and set of the sun.” 

“Oh, Mr. Walton,” cried Miss Tuke, “I hope we shall not 
have to pass another night in this boat!” 

I glanced at her, to see how she bore all this hard usage of 
the sea. Her roughened hair, her pale face full of deep anxiety 
and grief, her apparel creased and defaced by the wet and the 
wear and tear of shipwreck, did not in my sight, at all events, in 
the least degree impair her beauty. Indeed, I could not help 
thinking that all this disorder of attire, and the wild sparkle in 
her pretty eyes, and the restlessness of her movements and 
glances, gave her charms a character that accentuated them with 
a fresh and fascinating picturesqueness. Norie appeared to share 
frequently this opinion, for he would look at her with fervent 
admiration. . 

Mrs. Stretton, on the other hand, was much more passive. She 
gazed dreamily at us with her fine dark eyes as we conversed, yet 
was always quick to give a smile to any of us who met her glance. 
She had a rougher appearance than Miss Tuke, owing to her black 
hair, which, as I have elsewhere said, was remarkably abundant, 
and hard to stow away without combs and hair-pins and _ such 
things. She, too, was very pale, but her lips were red and healthy 
and her eyes clear and shining. 

Of the women, indeed, Carey endured these trials the worst. 
She had been a plump, piquant little woman aboard the Lady 
Maud; but now her cheeks were fallen in, her eyes sunk, and the 
hollows dark, her lips pale and dry and tremulous, and the ex- 
pression of her face was haggard, like that of a sick person. ! 
should have supposed that a woman in her station of life would 
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have borne hardship very much more stubbornly than Miss Tuke. 
But the truth is, and most men’s experience confirms it, the more 
thoroughbred a woman is, the more effectually can she cope with 
and support trouble. I would rather any day be in peril with a 
lady, with no experience whatever of hardships, than with a 
wonian of mean extraction, who has had to rough it, who has had 
to work, and who therefore you might imagine would be a great 
help in time of danger, or when hearty activity or the negative 
virtue of fortitude was wanted. 

Carey’s box, that had already done service as a bailer, was now 
used as a wash-basin. I filled it with salt-water, and the women 
refreshed themselves by bathing their hands and faces. We men 
cooled ourselves by splashing up the water over the side. This 
done, I served out some salt beef and biscuit. 

I had taken Hunter’s place, and was steering the boat, eating 
with one hand and balancing the tiller with the other. The sea- 
men were forward, Hunter feeding the dog. I was pointing to 
the figures I had scribbled upon the thwart, and Sir Mordaunt 
was calculating with me the distance we had traversed, when I 
was startled by a cry from Tripshore, and raising my eyes, I saw 
him standing with his arm around the mast, and pointing to the 
sea over our bows. 

“Sail ho!” he yelled. 

At this magic sound we all sprang to our feet as one person. 
The sun being well on the left of us, the horizon ahead was beau- 
tifully clear and the sea a soft violet, and upon it, quite visible to 
the naked eye, was a speck of white. I snatched up the glass, and 
pointed it. 

“Yes,” I cried, “it is a sail!” 

Miss Tuke clapped her hands and gave a loud hysterical laugh. 

“Which way is she standing, sir?” shouted Tripshore. 

“T can’t tell you yet,” I replied. “She will be a square-rigged 
vessel, I believe, for what is showing of her canvas is square.” 

“Let me look at her,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, in a voice 
quivering with excitement. 

I gave-him the glass. He crossed over to the mast to rest the 
telescope against it, and took a long, long look, but could make 
no more of the object than I. 

The glass was passed from hand to hand. 

“Let us finish our breakfast,’ said I, sitting down again. 
“Though that vessel should pass without noticing us, it is enough 


that we have seen her to prove that we are in navigable waters at 


last. There will be other vessels about, though we should miss 
yonder one: be sure of that.” 

They all seated themselves except Tripshore, who had the 
glass, and kept it fixed on that small white spot; but though Sir 
Mordaunt and Miss Tuke pretended to eat, I saw that the sight 
of that sail had taken away their appetite. They could not re- 
move their eyes from the horizon where that gleaming speck was. 

I dare say my own emotions were not less strong than theirs, 
but I perceived the need of assuming an unconcerned demeanor, 
80 that, if the vessel passed away from us, I should be able with 
a good face to say that her disappearance signified no more than 
another spell of patience for us, and that other sails would be 
showing before sundown. Nevertheless, I was looking, too, all 
the tine at that distant sail, and every moment growing more aad 
more puzzled by its steadiness and appearance. 

“lf yonder is a ship,” I exclaimed at last, “she is bound to be 
coming or going our way. We are heading a steady course, and 
shoul! have noticed by this time if she is crossing our hawse. 
But ‘e's mighty slow if she’s coming our way, and if she is steer- 
ing a we are, what manner of vessel must she be to let a boat like 
this © verhaul her ?” 
hat do you make of her, Tripshore?” called out Sir Mor- 
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“Why, sir,” he answered, “it looks to me as though that bit of 
white is the main-royal or to’-gallant-s’l of a ship heading south.” 

“But do we rise it?” I asked. 

“No, sir. All that it does is to grow bigger, without rising,” 
he answered. 

I told him to pass me the glass, and I took another steady 
look. The object was unquestionably a ship’s sail, apparently, as 
Tripshore had said, the main-royal of a ship; it was square, and 
white as silver; it was certainly bigger, too, than it was when I 
had first looked at it, which struck me as most extraordinary, for 
the enlargement of the sail proved that we were approaching it, 
and I could not conceive how it was that other portions of the 
vessel did not show themselves. 

“No use speculating,” said I; “we must wait and see.”’ 

There was a light swell rolling up from the westward, that 
made the water look like a waving sheet of dark blue shot-silk; 
the sea was crisped with little foamy ripples, which ran along 
with us; but the sun had gathered its fires fast, and was pouring 
them fiercely down upon our unsheltered bodies, whilst the atmo- 
sphere seemed almost breezeless in consequence of our being 
dead before the wind. 

“That’s no ship, sir,” said Hunter, breaking a long silence. 

“It looks like a small lugger-rigged boat,” exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

“It certainly is not a ship,” said I. 

We waited and watched. The sail was a most clear object 
now, and with the naked eye we could see that it was well on this 
side the horizon—indeed, the blue water-line rose beyond it. 

On a sudden Tripshore let drop the glass to his side, and, 
looking around, motioned to me with his head. I quitted the helm, 
and clambered over to where he stood. 

“Look!” said he, in a low voice, with a note of horror in it 
“You may see what it is now.” 

His manner startled me. I took the glass hurriedly, and level- 
led it. 

“My God!” I cried, “what a meeting!” 

It was the raft we had sent adrift on the preceding day. The 
sail was full, the strange machine was swarming along steadily, 
at the masthead was the piece of inscribed plank, forming a cross 
upon the water, and with his back to the mast sat the dead mes- 
senger. 

My blood ran cold. It was a dreadful object to encounter 
upon that lonely sea. And now that it was come, the disappoint- 
ment stung me like the very fangs of death. I looked round upon 
my companions with a hopeless face. 

“What is it?” cried Miss Tuke, instantly remarking my looks. 

“The raft we sent afloat yesterday,” I answered. 

She hid her face in her hands. Sir Mordaunt sat looking at 
the thing with stony eyes, but neither he nor Mrs. Stretton nor 
Carey made any observation. The raft was right ahead, and in a 
short time we should be up with it. To us, who knew what: its 
freight was, it was bad enough to have even the sail of it in sight; 
but to come within eye-shot of the corpse, that would by this time 
be a most loathsome object, was a thing that would have been 
unendurable to our shaken and weary hearts. Interpreting my 
companions’ thoughts by my own, I returned to the helm and 
headed the boat into the west. This brought the wind abeam ; the 
little craft felt the increased pressure, and buzzed along sharply, 
riding over the swell, that was now dead ahead, like a cork. 

I whispered to the baronet that the corpse would have been too 
shocking an object for the women to see. 

“Yes,” he answered, under his breath, “and for us too. I 
could not have borne it. But I hope, now that the raft can no 
longer serve our purpose, it may speedily go to pieces. The in- 
scription will set people hunting for us.” 
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“If we are rescued, the news will soon get about,” I answered. 

We drew rapidly away from the forlorn and dismal fabric, 
yet it excited a fascination that constrained me to keep on stealing 
glances at it. The condition of mind to which our shipwreck had 
reduced me was well qualified to furnish a wild and ghastly sig- 
nificance to that dead seaman sailing along out there. I could not 
dispossess my imagination of the idea that he was following me 
with his eyes. 

I was aroused from the miserable reverie into which I had 
sunk by Hunter shouting, “Sail, ho!” at the very top of his voice. 
I started up savagely, maddened for the moment by the fear of 
another disappointment. The man was pointing into the north- 
west, and Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke, clinging to each other, 
looked wildly in that direction, whilst Sir Mordaunt and Norie 
stood peering, with their hands shading their eyes. 

“Do you see her, sir?” shouted Hunter. “It’s no raft this 
time. See how she rises!” 

I looked, and saw a sail—this time no raft indeed, as Hunter 
had said, but a vessel swiftly rearing her white canvas above the 
blue, inch by inch, foot by foot, so that, watching her with the 
glass, I saw her fore course come up until the arching foot of it 
was exposed, and then the glimmering top of the black hull quiv- 
ered in the refractive light upon the water-line. 

She was heading dead for us. Until we were sure of this, no 
one spoke; but when I cried out the news, Tripshore and Hunter 
and Norie uttered a loud hurrah! Miss Tuke clasped her hands 
above her head, and gave a long, mad laugh; Mrs. Stretton sobbed 
as if her heart would break; Carey fell a-dancing in the bottom of 
the boat; and Sir Mordaunt threw his arms round my neck, and, 
with his head lying on my shoulder, breathed like a dying man. 

I broke away from my poor friend, and bawled to Hunter to 
lower the sail and stop the boat’s way, and whipping a handker- 
chief out of Norie’s pocket, I fastened it to one of the paddles, and 
bade Tripshore stand up in the bows of the boat and wave the 
signal. 

The vessel came down upon us fast. What her rig was I 
could not yet see. She.had a main-sky-sail set, and a coil of foam 
sparkled at her glossy sides, and ran up the sea behind her in a 
flashing white line. We had cheered, and given way to the pas- 
sion of excitement and rapture that the sight of her had kindled 
in us; but we grew silent very soon, and watched her coming 
breathlessly. I knew her people could not fail to see us. But 
would they heave to? Would they attempt our rescue? We had 
to find that out, and the waiting was such mental agony as there 
are no words to convey any idea of. 

One of the most moving memories which my heart carries 
of our shipwreck is the faces of my companions turned toward 
the approaching vessel. Expectation had so wrought upon their 
lineaments, as to harden them into the severity and immobility 
of marble; they looked to have been petrified at the very moment 
when their staring eyes, their parted lips, the forward posture of 
their heads, showed that the hope and the fear in them were at 
their greatest height. 

Suddenly Tripshore turned his gaping face aft, and cried, in a 
hoarse voice of triumph, “She’ll heave to, sir!” And as he said 
this, the vessel, with her mainsail hanging in the leech-lines, and 
her sky-sail halyards let go, slightly shifted her helm, and went 
past us at a distance of about five times her own length, drawing 
out as she passed into a small handsome bark of about three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, with a clipper bow and elliptical stern, a low 
freeboard, and a white netting round her short raised afterdeck. 
From this point, that was apparently the roof of a deck-cabin, 
several men were watching us, and forward a small crowd of 
heads overhung the bulwarks. As soon as she wrs to leeward of 
us, she put her helm down, swung her foreyard, and lay hove to. 
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“Out with your paddles, men!” I shouted; and in a fury of 
impatience Tripshore and Hunter threw over the rude oars, and 
the boat went slowly toward the bark. As we approached we were 
hailed by one of the men on the poop. 

“Boat ahoy! What boat is that?” 

I was overjoyed to be addressed in English, for I had feared 
from the appearance of the vessel that she was a foreigner. I put 
my hand to the side of my mouth, and shouted back: 

“We are the survivors of the passengers and crew of the 
schooner yacht Lady Maud, that was lost four days since on a 
cay about sixty miles distant from here. We have been adrift 
since yesterday. Will you take us on board?” 

He waved his hand, and answered: “Yes, yes; come alongside. 
But is that another boat out there?’’—pointing in the direction 
where we had last seen the raft. 

“No,” I cried. “I will explain what that is when we get 
aboard.” 

A rope was flung to us, the gangway unshipped, and some 
steps thrown over. All hands had assembled to see us arrive. 
The first to be handed up was Miss Tuke; she was followed by 
Mrs. Stretton and Carey; then went Sir Mordaunt and Norie, the 
rest of us following with the dog. On gaining the deck, a giddi- 
ness seized me, and I had to keep fast hold of the arm of the man 
who had helped me up the steps to save myself from falling. 
It was, in truth, the effect of a wild hurry of conflicting emotions; 
but a short stern struggle subdued the sensation, and glancing 
around at the men, who were staring at the women and ourselves 
with open mouths, I asked for the captain. 

“I’m the master, sir,” said a quiet-looking sunburned man, 
who stood close to the gangway. 

I grasped his hand and shook it, and then, without further 
preface, told him our story, briefly indeed, though I gave him all 
the facts. 

“Well, sir,” said he, when I had done, glancing at Sir Mor- 
daunt very respectfully, “you’ve had a hard time of it, and I’m 
glad to have come across you. This bark is the Princess Louise, 
from New Providence to Porto Rico. I hope Porto Rico isn’t out 
of your way?” 

“No,” I answered. “We should be able to get to Europe from 
Porto Rico without trouble.” 

“Certainly,” said he. “But we sighted a small boat out yor- 
der. Does she belong to your people?” 

I told him that she was a raft we had sent adrift from the 
island, with a board at the masthead inscribed with the circum- 
stances of our shipwreck; but I said nothing about the dead man 
on it. I then begged him to tell us what reckoning his vessel was 
now in, explaining that Sir Mordaunt Brookes was anxious t0 
have the bearings’of the rock on which we had been wrecked, that 
he might recover the remains of his wife for interment in 
England. “ 

“Can you give me your course, and distance run?” said he. 

I answered that it was jotted down on the after-thwart in the 
boat. He at once went over the side into the boat, entered tle 
figures in a pocket-book, and returned. 

“We'll get the bearings of your island fast enough presenitly,’ 
said he. “That’s a good boat of yours—too good to send adrift 
Here, Mr. Swift,” he sung out to a man I afterward learned was 
his chief mate, “get that boat cleared out, will you, and slung 
aboard? You can stow her on the booms—and swing the fore 
yards as soon as that job’s done. Bo’s’n, take charge of these tw? 
men” (indicating Tripshore and Hunter), “and see that they gt 
something to eat at once. Will you follow me, ladies and gentle 
men ?” 

He led the way into the cabin, or deck-house. 

(Continued on page 234) 
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HAT it is possible to get the same amount of accommoda- 
tion and comfort on a modern power boat of moderate 
length as was formerly possible on steam yachts of greatly 

brger size, is particularly evident from the plans of the 100-foot 
otor yacht which we publish herewith from the board of Mr. 
. Kromholz, naval architect, New York City. The boat will be 
lt this fall. By actual comparison, the accommodations of this 
oat equal those of a 140-foot steam yacht, which not only means 
e saving of approximately 30 per cent. in the first cost, but 
Iso a great saving in operating expenses in favor of the smaller 
essel. 

The principal dimensions of this yacht are: Length overall, 
00 feet; length water line, 97 feet; extreme beam, 15 feet; and 
raft 6 feet. 

The boat is a flush decked craft with straight stem, cut away 
mewhat at the forefoot, an elliptical steamer stern, and good 
eer. Just abaft of the foremast is a deck house containing the 
ining saloon, right aft of which is the navigating bridge on top 
f the cabin trunk over the engine room. The rest of the deck is 
ft clear, with the exception of skylights to the various com- 
prtments below. A companionway leads from this deck house 
to the main saloon or library below, the latter compartment con- 
ining sofa, transoms, piano, desk, lockers, etc. 


\ 100-Foot Power Cruiser With the Accommoda- 
tions of a Steam Yacht 


The sleeping quarters are aft and are entered by a companion- 
way, which lands in a lobby containing a sofa and desk on one 
side with a lavatory on the other. The sleeping quarters consist 
of one large double stateroom, two single staterooms, a large 
stateroom for the owner the full width of the ship, containing two 
brass beds, sofa, bureaus, wardrobes, etc., and two bathrooms, a 
layout that is not exceeded in steam yachts under 150 feet long. 

Tihe engine room is located amidships under a trunk extend- 
ing aft from the deck house and is large and complete. Consider- 
able thought was given to the proper distribution of weights to 
produce a steady, comfortable sea boat, the gasolene tanks being 
located under the floof of the engine room, while another tank on 
deck of 300 gallons capacity gives an extra wide cruising radius, 
it being possible to remove this tank while the boat is in home 
waters. The engine will be approximately 200 h.p. and the un- 
derbody is so designed as to allow a 40-inch propeller to turn in 
solid water. 

The crew’s quarters are all forward and consist of staterooms 
for the captain and engineer and a forecastle with four pipe 
berths. The galley is the full width of the vessel and is located 
between the library and the crew’s quarters. There is a ventilat- 
ing stack over the engine room with a door in the after side, 
which forms a companionway to this compartment. 
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N Spray II, photographs and plans of which we publish here- 
with, the Gas Engine & Power Company and Charles L. 
Seabury & Company, Con., of Morris. Heights, New York 

‘ity, have turned out a very unique type of small cruiser, combin- 
ing a good sized deck house on a raised deck style of launch. This 
boat was designed and built for Mr. Henry C. Joy of Detroit, 
lich., who desired a cruiser for fishing off Montauk Point, Block 
Island, and in Eastern waters in all kinds of weather. In-addition 
oan able boat he wanted one in which he could be dry and cosy 
@while handling her and yet be able to see what was going on 
pround him without ineffectually squinting through an 8 or Io- 
nch port light. 

The dimensions of the boat are: Length overall, 65 feet; 
eam, 12 feet 6 inches; depth of hull, 6 feet 2 inches; and draft, 
feet 8 inches. Her lines show that she is a large, full-bodied, 
able boat of the raised deck type, the sides of the extension cabin 
eing carried close to the rail so as to get the maximum room 
low, while on top of this extension trunk is a large deck house 
vith good headroom, from which the boat is handled. 

There is a good sized flush deck aft with wicker chairs and 
able, around which is a bronze railing with a rope netting which, 
vith the forward deck, gives plenty of deck room. The deck 
ouse makes a combined pilot room and lounging and writing 
oom, having in it besides the steering appliances, a writing desk, 
book case and chart table. By a novel arrangement the engine 
an be started, reversed or stopped, and the speed regulated by 
control located at the steering wheel, and in order to make this 
ositively a one-man boat, the builders guaranteed a ten-hour 
ontinuous-run trial test without touching the engine after once 
tarting, and with no one in the engine room during the trial. 

A stairway leads from this deck house to the living quarters 
below, though there is another companionway at the after end 





engine of 80-100 h. p. with 6%-inch bore by 8-inch stroke. 

















of the extension trunk which leads directly into the main saloon. 
This saloon is 16 feet in length with two extension transoms on 
either side, there being lockers under each transom. This room 
will sleep four comfortably. 

Forward of this compartment is a large cloak room equipped 
with hooks, racks, shelves for stowing clothing, etc., and opposite 
this is the owner’s toilet room with wash stand and all fittings 
nickel-plated. There is also a large linen closet in this room. 
At the end of the cloak room a door leads into the engine room, 
galley and crew’s quarters. The galley is well equipped with a 
large ice box, which is filled from the main deck, an alcohol 
range, enameled sink, etc., the whole making a very complete 
galley outfit. Forward of this are the crew’s quarters and toilet. 

The engine equipment consists of a 6-cylinder Speedway 
The 
installation was made with the idea of producing as quiet a run- 
ning plant as possible, and the vibration has been reduced to a 
minimum. One of the novel features of this engine is its air- 
starting device, thus doing away with all manual labor in starting, 
the fear of which sometimes deters prospective yachtsmen from 
becoming the owner of a motor boat. The mechanism of this 
device consists of a compressor on the engine which keeps a tank 
supplied with a 100-pound air-pressure for starting the engine 
and supplying the whistle, a full tank of air being sufficient to 
start the engine 60 times without re-charging. A distribution 
box containing six valves,.one for each cylinder, is secured to 
the after end of the frame, the valves being opened by a steel 
cam pinned to the cam shaft and being so timed as to adjust air 
to the respective cylinders on the top centre of the firing stroke. 
The air is delivered from the distribution box to the cylinders 
through copper tubes. With this power plant a speed of 12 miles 
was attained on an engine speed of 530 revolutions per minute. 
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A 40-Foot V-Bottom Power Cruiser 


HE accompanying plans of a 40-foot power ‘cruiser will 
prove interesting, both because the boat was designed by 
an amateur for his own use to suit local conditions, and 

by reason of the great amount of room there is in her for a boat 
of her length. The boat was designed by Mr. W. C. Rothwell of 
St. John, New Brunswick, to secure the maximum accommoda- 
tions on a given length and the greatest amount of light and com- 
fort, as Mr. Rothwell intends to use the craft almost as a house- 
boat, living on her for a large part 
of each season. She is 40 feet in 
length overall; 38 feet on the water 
line; 10 feet 4 inches beam and 
draws 2 feet 8 inches of water. 
As the owner has had consider- 
able experience with river and lake 
steamers built on the V-bottom de- 
sign, he decided on this type of craft 
as one that could be easily driven 
and would be fast on small power, 


for two pipe berths on either side of the engine, as well as gaso- 
lene tanks, thus placing all the heavy weights amidships. 
Forward, there is a well-lighted stateroom under the short 
raised deck ‘and forward extension trunk. In this room are two 
built-in berths with drawers and locker space underneath, and a 
hanging clothes locker at the forward end at either side. Aft of 
the stateroom, on the port side, is a tuilet room opening on the 
passageway at the foot of the companion steps which lead to the 
bridge deck. The after cabin 
house is carried right to the stern 
of the boat, making every foot of 
space below available, the top of 
the house being used. as an after 
deck and being protected by a per- 
manent pipe rail. Entrance to the 
after saloon is by a companionway, 
leading from the after end of the 
bridge deck. There is full head 
room of 6 feet in this cabin; on each 








with good carrying capacity, stiff 
and able in every way. In addition 
to this it is an easy design to build 
from and has proved very satis- 
factory on inland rivers and along 











the coast of Nova Scotia, where the 
boat will be used. He has also 
adopted the bridge deck type, as after his experience in a 35-foot 
boat with a cockpit aft, he found the former very much better 
as it gave a good view ahead over the low cabin house and was 
more satisfactory than a cockpit aft where the view ahead is 
entirely shut out by a high trunk cabin. The bridge deck affords 
deck room of 5 feet 10 inches long and the full width of the boat. 
Directly under this bridge deck is the engine room with space 









side of which are extension tran- 
som berths 12 feet long, capable of 
sleeping four people comfortably. 
There is a dining table -in the cen- 
ter. In the extreme stern of the 
boat is a galley with stove space, 
sink, large refrigerator and water 
tank. This cooking space can be covered in when not in use by a 
portable bulkhead, forming a sort of stern window seat which 
could also be used for sleeping if desired. 

The motive power will consist of an 18-20-h. p. gasolene 
motor, and all pipe connections will be carried above the engine 
room floor making everything accessible, there being 4 feet of 
head room in the clear under the bridge deck. 
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THEY'RE OFF FOR CAMDEN. 


The New York-Camden Motor 


Boat Race 


By C. S. STREET and V. C. PEDERSEN, M. D. 


HAT the motor-boat race from New York City to Camden, 

N. J., which had been promoted by the New York Motor 

Boat Club and the Camden Motor Boat Club, was a suc- 

cess is shown by the fact that more boats started and completed 

the long course of 225 miles, than in any other contest of the 

same length this season where the course took the boats in open 

water. Of the entries received, nine boats showed up at the 

starting line on the morning of August 4th, and nine boats 

finished some time during the next afternoon and evening, off 

the hospitable Camden Motor Boat Club after having journeyed 

down the entire length of the Jersey Beach and nearly 100 
miles up Delaware Bay and River. 

I had promised Commodore Headley of the Camden Motor 
Boat Club to pilot Mr. Bradford’s Wachusett in this race, and 
when I arrived in New York on the Chelwood, I felt just a 
little sad at leaving her, for in her I had taken part in the last 
three ocean races along the Jersey coast and Delaware Bay, all 
of which she had won. 

The day before the race was spent by the crew of the 
Wachusett in preparations for the big event, until 4:30 in the 
afternoon. We lashed the small boat, which the rules forced 
us to carry, on the forward deck so securely that it would have 
taken a dozen carving knives to cut her loose in case of accident. 
We all dreaded that little “tub” getting adrift and taking charge of 
the ship more than fire or chance of shipwreck, and you can 
bet it was lashed to stay. 

The little Eugenia, the smallest of the fleet, swopped yawls 
with Chelwood, which was a blessing to the former as she 
could carry the latter’s little bank skiff nicely on her deck. 





The compass problem will be taken care of in the next 
few races at sea—if the boys keep going. As it is now about 
half of them think that just because they have a compass aboard 
it will show the course correctly without any adjustment. In 
the afternoon I had a good time adjusting some of the little 
compasses that the other boats carried. Eugenia wanted to 
change her binnacle, as the boys kicked because they had to 
stand on one ear to steer and see the compass at the same 
time. Talk about adjusting compasses—I got my big 7-inch 
one and placed it on the club float where no iron would fool 
me, and had the boys pull Eugenia around on the various 
headings, while I did my best to get her parallel with my long 
stick which I had placed over the compass bowl. It was crude, 
of course, but it gave the approximate deviation on each course. 
Then we tackled Chelwood, as she wished to place a larger com- 
pass. 

Towards evening, Inevitable and Tramp came up to the 
anchorage, and a groan of anguish went up from the little 
cruisers. It was their race. Didn’t the rules call for cruisers? 
I tell you it made all of our 8-mile boats feel like going home. 
The race committee had to decide whether they were eligible or 
not, so we just sat under our awnings and waiting their decision. 
After deliberating, they “fired” the Tramp but let Inevitable race. 

The race was to start at 10 a.m., and every one of those nine 
cruisers that were going were crazy to be off the next morning. 
Good-byes had been said and all the boats were under way by 
9:40. The tide was running a strong ebb and we had to calculate 
nicely to get a good position, and when the starting signal 
finally sent us off, Wachusett was first to cross, with Inevitable 





CHELWOOD, THE WINNER. 
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MARY C TOOK SECOND PRIZE. 
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TRANQUIL AT THE CAMDEN MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 


shooting in between us and the stake boat, and going like 
“merry hill” down the river. Respite came third, and Chelwood 
and Mary C. crossed together, while Half Moon was sixth, 
the others bringing up the rear. 

We were off at last and regular ship’s routine with watches 
prevailed on Wachusett, as I wished to save our strength for 
the entire run. We made our course diagonally across the Bay 
from Fort Hamilton to Sandy Hook, allowing half a point for 
the flood tide, and made the Hook without losing an inch. 
We made out Respite, stop- 
ped, at 12:40, but she was go- 
ing again before we caught 
up with her. I gave the 
course for the Shrewsbury 
Buoy so as to clear the fish 
nets, and lay down for a little 
sleep as I meant to “be on the 
job” going down the coast 
that night. At 2:30 I was 
called up as we passed the 
buoy, and changed the course 
to Barnegat Bell Buoy, 





on the cylinder, and had just passed the bar when the 
engine heated up and stopped. Then there was a long 
wait until it was cold enough to start again to reach the 
wharf, which we did, and secured another valve, after 
a four-hours’ delay. 

Eugenia and Seneca passed us before we went 
into the harbor, and wanted to lend assistance, but we 
told them to go on and not lose any time over us. 

We were off again at 10:48, with everything run- 
ning sweetly but our spirits. 11:10 a.m. had Cape May 
Light abeam; 1:30 p.m. Egg Island abeam; 3:15 p.m. 
Ship John abeam; 5 p.m. Alloways Creek abeam, and 
a “high one” was mixed which knocked out the blues 
and made us feel that life was again worth living. 
Ten minutes later we saw Seneca off to port and what 
she had done with those five hours we could not 
imagine. We passed Marcus Hook at 7:30 and finish- 
ed with our green flare burning at 9:48. 

It was a great sight at the Camden Motor Boat Club with all 
the electric lights going and the 6th Regiment Band ripping it up, 
and the naval reserve ship Vixen anchored off and all lighted up, 
while the harbor was filled with the Club boats and racers. The 
launch soon had us aboard the Vixen where a hot dinner was 
served and the success of the race toasted, while crew after crew 
told their troubles and sang the praises of the Camden Motor 
Boat Club. 

We spent a merry night indeed, and every man Jack of them 
was ready for another race. 
Johnson of Inevitable told 
how he went 15 miles to sea 
and lost 11 hours taking 
down his gas supply pipe be- 
tween the tanks and the en- 
gine. He is a good sport and 
the boys had no hard feel- 
ings against him for racing 
that flyer against their little 
cruisers. Murray Watts, the 
designer of the handsome 
Half Moon, laughed when 


which we reached at 7:47 SENECA, RESPITE AND INEVITABLE AWAITING THE STARTING GUN. he told of missing Cape May 


that night and let off our 

Coston signal. At 8:10 we saw Eugenia’s signal behind us as 
she passed Barnegat. At 10:02 we passed Tucker’s Light and let 
her go for the new flash buoy off Brigantine Shoals. We knew 
of the fish nets off Atlantic City, Hereford Inlet, and Cold 
Spring, so set our course outside of the flashing buoy at Atlantic 
City, and then down the beach to Cape May. This took us 
clear of the nets to starboard and passed us between the big 
pound net off Stone Harbor and the shore. 

Fortunately we calculated well and got by without an acci- 
dent. At midnight we let off another Coston to Absecon tell- 
ing that Wachusett was still “on the job.” At 5 o’clock we 
passed Wildwood and 30 minutes later had to stop to repair 
the check valve to our water intake. It was our first mishap 
of any kind and our hearts stood still as we knew our little 
ship was slow, but figured that her thorough preparedness 
would give her a chance. That little 40c. check valve put us 
completely out of the running. The check had pounded 
through the seat and we were pretty well done up and out of 
the race. Mr. Bradford, who has a thorough mechanical 
knowledge of his engine said then, “I would rather have the 
boat sink and take a chance of getting ashore than have this 
thin» happen.” 

\Ve managed to get into Cold Spring Inlet by running the 
engine with the oil cups open wide and firing buckets of water 


and losing time. Dr. Swayne, 
the owner and builder of Eugenia said, “I go into these races 
for the knowledge I get out of them, but you bet next year I will 


New York to Camden race, 225 miles. Start, 10 A. M., August 4. 


Time Elapsed Corrected 
Name. Owner. allowance. time. time. 

1. Chelwood ...... a a” eee 9:44:55 27:38:51 17 :53 :56 
3. Mary ©. 2.00.5 M. MeWilliams ........ 7:27:20 26 :28 :56 18 :56 :36 
3. Half Moon ...... Dr. Van Benschotten .. 7:32:38 29:13:13 21:40 :35 
4. Tranquil ........ M. B. Megargee ...... 6:51:18 80 :35 :56 23 :34 :34 
See Dr. B. 8S. Swayne...... 10:28 :01 34:06 :07 28 :38 :06 
6. Wauchusett ..... W. P. Bradford ...... 10 :48 :45 34 :46 :30 23 :57 :45 
a eae V. G. Pederson ........ 10:21:14 34:59 :07 24 :37 :58 
8. Semeca ......... a a ae 10 :55 :59 86 10:55 25:14:56 
9. Inevitable ...... SS eee Scratch 29 :57 :30 29 :57 :30 





RESPITE. 
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SHOWING HOW RESPITE WAS STEERED AFTER SHE HAD LOST HER RUDDER. 


build something that will make you all hustle.” Then Dick Min- 
chell, navigator of Chelwood, came along and he had a right to 
boast as Chelwood is now an unbeaten boat, having won four first 
prizes in four races. The boys on Mary C. felt a little blue about 
finishing first and only getting second prize, but like the good 
sailor boys they are, not a, kick did they put up. For once, we had 
a race with no protest. From the New York Club to the Camden 
Club everything was harmony and content. 


THE TALE OF AN “ALSO RAN.” 
The Log of Respite in the New York-Camden Race. 
BY V. C. PEDERSEN, M.D. 


For some time previous to the momentous August 4th, much 
time had been given to laying out and studying the courses for the 
race. In this work much credit is due Mr. C. F. Chapman, Meas- 
urer of the New York Motor Boat Club, Mr. L. Kromholz, a 
member of my crew, and Dr. C. G. Burdick, who was to be of the 
crew, but at the last moment was prevented. We finally deter- 
mined upon what appeared to be the wisest course, namely, from 
Sandy Hook southward, from bell buoy to bell buoy, passing them 
all well to starboard, but within sight or hearing. This gave us 
straight line courses and the fewest possible turns and kept us, 
moreover, three or four miles off shore, though still giving us the 
benefit, not only of the lighthouses, but also of the lights of the 
towns which lie between. 

Mr. Kromholz acted as helmsman throughout the 34 hours of 
the run. How his strength held out is almost beyond compre- 
hension, and an example of how accurately he steered the course 
laid down is shown by the fact that we picked up all the buoys 
from first to last down the coast, passing near enough to them by 
night to hear the bells, and by bright moonlight to see them, even 
distinguishing letters on the spar and can buoys. This also testi- 
fies to the accuracy of our compass, which had been adjusted in 
June. 

The week before the race was given up to every possible 
preparation. This was not our first race, as the Respite has, 


already, four prizes to her credit this season; but as our chance 
of winning was good, we wished to neglect no detail to increase 
that likelihood. We wired the boat for an extra spark coil and a 
double set of dry cells and in every possible way fully cleaned 
the engine and lubricated it. On one thing, however, we did not 
count, namely, mud in our gasolene, consequently, our carburetor 
was not taken down and cleaned. One would hardly have thought 
of it because during the two weeks previous to the race the engine 


‘had run with remarkable regularity. The day before the race, 


we took aboard 40 gallons of gasolene, passed through a sieve in 
the hose and another in the funnel; both the tanks have also 
sieves; nevertheless, when we did take our carburetor apart at 
Camden, we found a handful of dirt in it and much water. Cap- 
tain Johnson of the Inevitable informed me that he bought his 
gasolene at the same place before the race, and at Cape May 
found his half-inch gasolene pipe practically clogged with foreign 
matter. 

The crew consisted of Messrs. Hornberger, Van Ness, Krom- 
holz and myself. , Hornberger and Van Ness slept aboard the 
night before, and during the early morning, brought the boat into 
shipshape order, so that she shone with cleanliness in a degree 
that would make a Dago bootblack envious, notwithstanding his 
robust efforts with brush, breath and flannel. I boarded the boat 
about 8 a.m. and immediately set the boys to work clamping the 
anchor cables to the forward bitt beneath the bow deck, and at- 
taching their gaff-topsail hooks to the anchors ready for instant 
use; fastening down the hatch with hooks; lashing the life boat, 
and wiring the sailing lights, so that no ordinary sea would bother 
us much. We had no desire to lose our sailing lights as did the 
Caroline in the run to Halifax. 

Van Ness, stowed away the foodstuff and continued the gen- 
eral preparations. Van proved not only a “red-hot cook”’ but also 
a cook of stuffs hot and red and also of other hues. Kromholz 
and I filled the rollers of the chartboard with the charts, so that 
without delay, or uncertainty, we simply unrolled the charts from 
one roller to another throughout the course in an unbroken series. 
This chartboard represents the combined inventive energy of 





WACHUSETT, SHOWING HOW HER “DINK” WAS STOWED. 


LAST WORDS BEFORE THE START. 
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Ice INEVITABLE SOON SHOWED HER WAKE TO EVERYBODY. 
* both of us. We do not see how it can possibly be improved on. 
po We thought we had everything in readiness by 8:45, cleared 


the mooring, and started the engine for tuning up. This I did 


ot BH ith a stopwatch and finally got her to run at her normal full 


: speed, namely about 8 per cent. over her advertised speed. Then 
it Be waited for the guns, getting away third, 18 seconds after the 
ME Bicnal. The boats were so crowded near the committee boat that 
© i we hung back rather than risk a foul. The race was on, and every- 
b body was “on tiptoe” with excitement, delight and expectation. 
ps The excitement and delight did business at the old stand until we 


dropped anchor at the Camden Club, but something went wrong 
'P Bi vith the expectation. 

The “Half Moon” rapidly drew away from us, taking her 
*Y B course to the Jersey shore and maintaining it until below Sandy 
8" Book. The Inevitable, with her 16-mile an hour speed, soon 
showed her stern and wake to everybody. She looked like 


rf a gray filly playing in a country lane—lank of body, straight of 
7. limb, head erect, ears back and tail lashing from side to side in 
saucy enjoyment. But she broke down at 10:06 and did not 
a reappear among us until 11:13 when she passed us considerably 
below Governor’s Island. We got away over the line before the 
° Mary C and had no trouble in holding her until our first engine 
fl trouble just south of Ambrose Channel, where we were also a 
a considerable distance ahead of Chelwood, the winner, and Tran- 
‘ quil. All these boats gave us time, so that our performance raised 
a our hopes. Why should we not win with a rating of 38.52 and a 
i speed of 8.6 nautical miles per hour? 
| The engine was working beautifully until, alas, pitching in the 
- wake of one of the ocean steamships clogged our needle valve 
“ with some of the mud run into our tanks at a gasolene price per 
a gallon. The trouble began about 12:15 when the engine slowed 


(own; this allowed Chelwood to pass us, at that time on a dif- 
ferent course. At 12:23, the engine stopped, due we thought at 
first to electrical trouble, so examined one spark plug, and then 
opened up the carburetor. It took us 16 minutes to get her 
started again. We had in that time lost about a half-mile by drift- 
ing. After that, everything went well until evening, when on 
repeated occasions, the carburetor again troubled us. 

The Tranquil passed us at 12:30. We overhauled her again 
and passed her with ease at 3:25, although she allowed us 6 hours, 
51 minutes and 18 seconds for the race! How unfair it seems to 
be given and, under the rules to accept a handicap when one can 
overhaul a boat like that? 

Mr, Chapman had provided us with a chart showing the mathe- 
mati il curve of our course, whereby we were able to tell the 
exact hour at which the boat was due at any important point, 
Prov: ed we had no trouble and were not held back by wind. 





This nade a very interesting table of comparison; from it, we 
Were oon able to see that we were behind our schedule, even dis- 
regar ing the 16 minutes already lost off Sandy Hook, but as 
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we knew the same conditions of tide and wind held back the 
other boats in exactly the same proportion we hardly concerned 
ourselves with the delay. Chelwood came into sight again only 
five minutes ahead of us at Atlantic City, at 10:12 o’clock. We 
were, therefore, steadily gaining on this, the winning boat, not- 
withstanding engine trouble and believed that we passed her 
before we reached Hereford Light at 2:20. 

The Barnegat bell was passed at 6:40, one hour and 16 
minutes behind our theoretical time. Of this delay, 16 min- 
utes were accounted for by the engine trouble at Sandy Hook, so 
that marine conditions were holding us back about one hour in 
the distance traversed, and, of course, all the other boats in a 
similar degree. 

Tucker Island Light and bell were passed at exactly 9 p.m. just 
well to starboard. Van Ness was bow watch at this time, with the 
megaphone as an ear trumpet, the rest of us in the cockpit using 
the second megaphone to verify his observations. Not one of the 
crew slept a wink that night. The wind rose at about this time. 
still maintaining a general S. E. by S. direction, so that the rolling 
cf the boat made it unwise for any one to venture out of the 
cockpit. We did not, however, ship any water; in fact, none at 
all until we rounded Cape May, when for a few moments, we got 
considerable splash. The next light and buoy which were picked 
up were at Atlantic City at 10:17, where we burned two Coston 
signals. Just five minutes ahead of us, slightly on our port bow, 
the Chelwood burned her Coston. We had previously noticed her 
stern light, but after we burned our signals lost it, either through 
her having extinguished it, or through the rolling of the boat 
which at this time was considerable. Even in the afternoon, while 
chasing, catching and passing the Tranquil, there were times when 
she was entirely hull down with only stack and mast visible, al- 
though only some two miles away. 

We were gaining on Chelwood steadily, so that our hopes and 
expectations took a brace; exactly the same kind of brace which 
the college president had in mind when he acknowledged the 
receipt of a pair of suspenders from one of the wags of the 
Alumni, with a note saying, “I am glad to send you a pair of 
what I frequently found the Faculty to be, suspenders,” by reply- 
ing in kind with a note, “I am glad to accept at your hands what 
the Faculty frequently made you take, a brace.” And, by the 
way, our accidents proved to be “suspenders” of our hopes also. 

The engine stopped again at 10:50 and started without trouble 
at 10:57. As far as we could determine this was due to the second 
coil, the new one, which for some reason had gotten out of ad- 
justment. For the rest of the trip we ran on the first coil with- 
out incident. With the boat rolling actively but safely and pitch- 
ing the sediment in the carburetor up into the needle valve we had 
more trouble with poor gasolene at 12:30 and at 12:45, while we 
were passing Ludlam Beach Light. This was particularly disap- 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Owing to labor troubles in England 
and the consequent difficulty in ship- 
ment of the British challengers for 
the Harmsworth trophy, the English- 
men have asked for a postponement of the races for ten days. 
This has been granted by the Motor Boat Club of America and 
the dates now assigned to this event are September 4, 5 and 6th. 
As a result of this the elimination or trial races have also been 
postponed to the week preceding the International races. 

This delay no doubt is quite as acceptable to the possible de- 
fenders of the cup as it will be to the challengers, owing to the 
fact that there are still a number of boats planned for this event 
that are not yet completed. In fact, it is doubtful if the elimina- 
tion races were held on the dates originally fixed, if more than 
three boats would have been at the line, viz., Dixie IV, Viva and 
Nameless. Unforeseen delays, in most cases due to the trouble in 
getting the engines, have kept back a number of other boats that 
were planned for this event, and an additional two weeks will 
probably result in a larger fleet showing up at Huntington for 
these races. 

It does not seem at this writing as if any of the Western boats 
will be seen here as had been hoped earlier in the season. Red Top 
III will not come, owing to personal reasons of her owner, while 
Disturber II, Commodore Pugh’s flyer, has had hard luck through- 
out the season, and has not been gotten in shape since sinking at 
the Peoria regatta. We regret this as we had hoped that some 
Western representatives would appear for a try at the defense of 
the cup. 


It has been finally announced that the three boats which have 
been selected to form the British team consist of Mr. Mackay 
Edgar’s new Maple Leaf III, Mr. F. Gordon Pratt’s Tyreless III 
and the Duke of Westminster’s Pioneer. The two former are 
new boats this year, while the Pioneer was seen in this country 
last year for the Internationals. 


The International 
Races Postponed. 


A great deal of adverse criticism has been 
heard recently in regard to the tendency to 
enter semi-speed boats of large horsepower 
and high rating in long-distance races that were planned primarily 
for strictly cruising boats. This has been particularly manifest 
in a number of races this year in which boats built especially for 
speed and for smooth-water use, have been entered against craft 
whose average speed is nine miles an hour, and the effect is al- 
ready apparent in the decreasing number of entries in most of 
the long-distance races. 


Speed Boats in 
Cruising Races. 


I am finding no fault with these semi-speed boats, as such, or 
in their desire to take part in events of this character, but it does 
not seem right to allow them to enter in the same class with boats 
of an entirely different type. This is a matter that is squarely 
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up to the regatta committee of any long-distance event where the 
regulations call for a purely cruising boat, and any other type 
should either be barred or should be raced in a separate class, 
provided, in the judgment of the committee they are fit to nego- 
tiate the course. In nearly every case the rating rules of the 
A.P.B.A., which are used, militate against the success of these 
fast boats and I cannot call to mind a single instance in which one 
of them has been able to maintain her speed and win on correcte( 
time against slower and smaller powered boats with a lower rating 
But in spite of this, the entry of such boats scares off the owner 
of slower boats and detracts from the interest of the race by 
reason of the great difference in time allowances between the 
various boats. In fact, in nearly all of the races this year, the 
smaller boats that have finished near the end have been the win- 
ners on corrected times, owing to the fact that unless a high- 
powered boat maintains its théoretical speed throughout, it can- 
not save its time, especially in smooth water. It would not only 
be better to make a special class for these semi-speed boats but 
it would be well to divide fleets in long-distance races into classes 
of approximately the same size. 
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Regatta committees also should be much stricter in enforcing 
the clause as to seaworthiness in contestants. Some of the boats 
which have been allowed to start in a number of the races this 
season have been a long ways from fulfilling the requirements it 
this regard. We have had no serious accidents yet, and with 
boats properly handled there is no reason why we should have, 
but boats built for use on an inland river or bay are far from 
being seaworthy cruisers, and regatta committees should be very 
strict in keeping these boats out. 


Every year about this time the cry goes w) 
Make up Your from yacht designers, builders and boating ed: 

Mind Now. tors to place your orders early for any boat 
that you may contemplate building for next season. While the 
theme may be somewhat hackneyed, the result of not doing this 
is so apparent that the advice should be heeded. Not only cat 
an owner make better terms at this season of the year when yacht 
yards have little or no work on hand, but the work will be done 
in a better manner, will not be rushed, and the owner stands 4 
chance of getting his boat in plenty of time for the season’s ust 
without seeing half the summer go by with his boat still under 
the builder’s shed. Not only this, but the naval architect can have 
more time on the plans and give more attention to the job, aml 
any changes that may be deemed wise may be made withow! 
jeopardizing delivery. If you don’t believe it ask any man wh? 
has built a boat and placed an order with the designer after tht 
first of the year. If you are going to build, make up your min! 
at once and get busy on the job. It is just as easy to do it now 
as six months from now. 
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The Up-to-date 
Dependable 
Engine 


—But an engine that stands by and ready under all conditions. 
does not require experts to run it. 


PRE-EMINENT 
SPEEDWAY 





GASOLINE ENGINES 





Adapted 
To Any Service 


Not A Fair Weather Engine 


@ It’s built by experts but it 
@ Do you know that the “SPEEDWAY” engine is 


designed and constructed at the largest Yacht and Launch Building Plant in the World? @ Our 
vast experience in building Torpedo Boats, Gun Boats, Yachts, Launches, Working Boats and 
Marine Machinery has given us practical knowledge as to what is required of an engine. 


The Speedway is built to meet all demands. 





GAS ENGINE @ POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY @ CO. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, 


CONSOLIDATED NEW YORK CITY 

















Amrita, 
Audaciter, 
Benitez, 
Berkshire, 
Blue Streak, 
Buccaneer, 
Bunk 117, 
Caroline, 

C. it 0, 

Dhila, 


Elithro, 
Estelle, 
Florence J, 
Florence 11, 
Gracelda, 
ie perta, 
H. M. T., 
Hurry, 
Inevitable, 
Jacqueline, 
Jess, 

Ke pie IT, 
Kinz, 


Ki rots, 


Dreadnaught, 


(DESIGNER OF 


Kitcingue, 
Kitsix, 
Laura H1., 
Lorelei, 
Lynn 11, 
Macon, 
Madelaine, 
Mariada, 
Martha, 
Meb, 

Mollie, 
Oberon, 
Quest, 
Seldomin, 
Senga, 
Silver Heels, 
Soduska, 
Tallahassee, 
The Oak, 
Titania, 
Tramp, 
Valeda, 
Weepoose 1/, 
Ziczack Il, 
and many others 
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MORRIS M. WHITAKER 


Naval Architect 
1 Madison Ave. 
New York, U. S. A. 
Mr. Boat Buyer, 
Anywhere, U. S. 
Dear Sir: 

During the late Summer and early Fall, the greater part of the boat 
building industry is idle, because of the delay of owners in placing their 
orders. This means that if you get busy now and decide what you want 
in the way of a boat the builders will quote a better figure than later 
in the season, and they can well afford to do so, because it enables them 
to do more work in a year and to spread their overhead charge over a 
longer period. It means to you less cost, better work, closer attention to 
detail and prompt delivery. 

Before you place your contract, however, it is necessary for some- 
one to work your ideas into practical form, to get out your plans and 
specifications and to design the boat as you want it. The Naval Architect 
is employed by you to act as your expert adviser and agent; it is his busi- 
ness to conserve your interests and relieve you of all detail and annoyance. 

During the past year I have designed over 50 motor boats, whose 
aggregate value is over $250,000. I make a specialty of motor boat de- 
sign and my knowledge of the industry, of builders, their capacities and 
capabilities, of motors, fittings, accessories, etc., is at your service. My 
fee is 5 per cent. 

Write me fully of your requirements and I will give your inquiry 
prompt attention, making no charge*unless I serve you, 


Very ‘truly’yours, Morris M. WHITAKER. 





— 
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mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 


In Stock—Four-cycle Type, 8 to 300 H. P. 
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Sabrina. Spatter 


Driftwood From Along Shore 


; but corrected time gave second place to Turtle and third place to Dolp 
Open Races Of Huntington Yacht Club. In Class A, Division B, two boats started, Myrtle and Virginia. 

i E ‘ é prize for this class was won by Virginia. In Class B, Division B, Grace 
The races held by the Huntington Yacht Club in Huntington Harbor Big ‘ 
on August 5th were the most successful ever held by the club, and were Janet, Fay, and Gad were the starters, and Gracelda captured first plag 

‘ with Gad second and Fay third, on corrected time. Sabrina and Pj 





W 


notable for the promptness and dispatch with which the regatta com- ware the Gutters in Bilston C. Plie witkdioelnn we e 
mittee succeeded in starting the boats. : Division D was for speed boats racing under the A. P. B. A. mj) 2 Wa 
Huntington Harbor is an ideal spot for motor boat races, especially for Although there were five entrants they all failed to show up. facto 
high speed boats, as the harbor is practically landlocked, with the excep- Division E, for speed boats, racing on a handicap basis, had Most 
tion of the northern side. The course was a triangular one of five entries; but only three of them started. Spatter won first place, V; 
nautical miles in length, extending from the new lighthouse in an easterly finishing second. gover 
direction to the turning point off Chateau des Beaux Arts, thence in a One of the features of the day was the race between the Vita. ow togetl 
northerly direction to a point near Eaton’s Neck, returning to the start- by Commodore J. S. Blackton, and Edith II, owned by Mr. A. E. Sm the t 
ing point. This was a special class for speed boats, in which there were no hangm) the ci 
There were five classes. The first division, A, was scheduled to start at caps. From the start Vita led and finished one minute and forty-cilllll invest 
3 p.m. the succeeding classes following at five-minute intervals. seconds ahead. ee 
Promptly at 3 o'clock eight boats in Class A crossed the line, and it After the finish of the race, a clambake and dinner was given tof h | 
was noticed that on the second leg Anna V pulled ahead of the fleet, and _ visiting yachtsmen by the Huntington Yacht Club. This club is noted | than t 
from that time until the finish increased her lead, finishing five minutes its courtesies to visiting yachtsmen, and the anchorage facilities 
ahead of the next boat. Baltusrol finished second, and Zamona third, excellent. THI 


HUNTINGTON YACHT CLUB OPEN RACE, AUGUST 5, 1911 
Division A. 10 Miles. Start 3 P.M. 
rh. Yaa By ee: i 











NAME ri RATING FINISH : ELAPSED TIME | CORRECTED TIME | PLACE 
SM a atck whe say oes kere vet Visited + tenet sew rGeenee 38.88 | 4 21 24 1 21 24 41558 1 
ee sche ass un dates eine ee bs clans watyeredl oo kde 42.55 4 26 25 1 26 25 4 26 25 7 
FREE EO) TER IEEE Pe OT LETTE POE LTT Ee ee 38.83 4 31 03 1 31 03 4 25 27 5 r 
NNN 6 8S, ado e wine tis soe ieee RUE das eos bel < oe ne Reo 36.18 4 31 53 1 31 53 4 21 33 3 
I a Te dol oak Tal diaia ain, we pons) Sluis WMT REP CERRO 35.28 4 35 45 1 35 45 4 23 45 4 
I bis CFs wep etbeed Bede ctio send Sener s gerne erEdtees 33.30 4 46 12 1 46 12 4 29 58 g 
RG EGc ineds Skis Fdamtwns nt vba anen CaN war TAgeT yenes> 33.14 4 32 21 1 32 21 4 25 39 6 
A io bol bee A need oki tid A Mas hte wher eaer eeess 27.0 4 51 30 1 51 30 417 44 2 = 
Division B. 15 Miles. Start 3.05 P.M. 
EO OU Space ects ot + s0e gee AE EEN RES ape TD Pye 54.40 | 4 44 02 1 39 02 ; 4 44 02 2 
MILD pb bdo cr ne Keey soc Kens badeeopeleswen tines ress peeee 47.82 | 4 53 47 1 48 40 4 41 43 1 
MRE ihe desis celee ys 06h s 608 ++ Smee an >< 150d 9 ee RETRO Oe. 42.52 5 03 40 1 58 40 5 03 40 4 
UE ddd paeely 8 Basta. oe cctgor eee Sagupedacdendee POOLE TS Pe 41.58 5 03 56 1 58 56 5 02 01 3 
eee <1 Sai dd tn wey 6 AAD ee baese a, AC OTEK eRe Ehaeewe 37.63 5 10 20 2 08 20 458 53 2 
Gracelda ...cccvcvece av: eta tpeeeetarknd ehceuy nackews 37.80 j 5 04 27 1 59 27 4 53 32 1 
Division C. 15 Miles. Start 3.10 P.M. 
Ns iio occks eweuese’ ses giciaales stows diadee sD haa0 eae 39.70 5 12 40 | 2 02 40 5 12 40 ' 1 
OSE CT Se eae nie hate 5 5 he La SERY Rey 37.77 Did not finish 
Division E. 20 Miles. Start 3.15 P.M. 
WODiccaic de Cocvtecesccccecvasecones cesdeasessesescbecect 4 53 37 1-53 37 4 44 29 2 
Scandal... .....sccce% a oty, nbinke + en atime dey kes ob:e Did not finish 
NOE bccaded bcos seopnccdocecs (ts) s+ tRRED veees oo tnes 4 43 42 1 23 42 4 43 42 1 
IN oo sarin e Cee edh Vac po aed stove genes eohcrNlkeet Did not finish 
Division F. 20 Miles, Start 3.20 P.M. 
A. oS. 5 eRe apn, Sovnsweekese ees. iewel Shbaaes vere 4 25 18 1 00 18 4 25 18 2 
EEE Snslds Hawlnnesh 6547 (bed vender. yegeede been heerdbede. eave | 4 23 30 0 58 30 4 23 1 
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Regatta committee of the Huntington Yacht Club. Gracelda. 
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MADE 
BY GUNMAKERS 


GOES 
LIKE A BULLET 


16-2042 $200” 


For 30 Days Only 















WE are catering to, and are getting, the highest grade, highest 
powered, most critical engine trade in America. To do this 
we employ a corps of skilled mechanics, who demand, and can get, 
a wage that would make their employment impracticable in an engine 
factory devoted to “commercial” engine building and nothing else. 
Most of these men are gunmakers who have spent years in the 
government gun shops. It has taken years to get this skilled force 
together and to keep them intact for the rush season, we make 
the two cylinder engines during the duller period. This enables 

| the customer to get an engine made by this skilled force instead of 
investing in a motor that is made by the cheaper labor that strictly 
“commercial” engine building demands. ‘The price is no greater 
than the commercial article. Write for catalogue ““B”’ 


THE EMERSON ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
y R. WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway (Buick Bldg.), New York Representative 
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Every Dealer, Boat and Engine 


y) 

; 

; 
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; 
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4 

y builder in the world to send your 
ymame and address and receive 
y (free) our 

y 

YMAMMOTH CATALOG 
Yj just issued, the largest and most 
{ complete up-to-date line of Marin: 
4 Hardware ever issued. We will 
j also mail this mammothcatalogto 
W anybody interested in Motor Boat 
4 Supplies on receipt of 20c. to 
y cover postage. 
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Eagle Six Horse Power Single Cylinder Engine, all complete with either 
make and break, or Perfex jump spark ignition 


The greatest and most efficient engine for 
its horse power rating ever offered to the 
Public at its price of $110. 

The subject of horse power, in the marine 
business, is handled so carelessly that we are 
obliged to emphasize it. The subject is im- 
portant, if you buy an engine and it is rated 
six horse power you expect to get what you 
pay for. 

Every purchaser of an Eagle engine finds 
all that the Company claims for them. They 
not only have the horse power at which they 
are sold, but at the price; it comes to you with’ 
the most complete outfit of fittings for salt 
water use that have up to this time been sup- 
plied. Most manufacturers charge a large 
extra cost for an equipment that we regularly 
supply. Some want at least $20 over their 
regular catalog price. 

Back of these imvortant facts is Eagle ser- 
vice and our established record of . “making 
good.” 


THE EAGLE CO. 


98 WARREN ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Baltimore, Md.: 306 So. Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass.: A. P. Homer. New England, 88 Broad Street 
Houston, Tex.: The Barden Electric & Machinery Co., 109 Main Street 
Mobile, Ala.: Marine Supply Co., 14 St. Michael Street 
New Orleans, La.: Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., 511 Canal Street 
New York City: Bruns, Kimball & Co., Inc., 134 Li rty Street 
Norfolk, Va.: Bell Motor Company 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street 
San Seng oes Cal.: California Gas Engine & Motor Boat Co., 76 Clemen- 

tina Street 

Savannah, Ga.: The Osborne-Marlow Co., 129 Congress Street, West 
Seattle, Wash.: Astoria Iron Works, Pier 4 











RINE GINES * 
DURABLE SIMPLE EFFICIENT. 
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J. Stewart Blackton’s new International Cup defender Viva, on her trial spin on the Potomac. 
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Emerson engines. 


The Wildwood And Cape May Races. 
By “Doc.” 


To show the interest that has been taken by Philadelphia and New 
Jersey yachtsmen in long-distance motor-boat racing, of which the recent 
New York-Camden 225-mile race was the climax, one has but to look at 
ths number of successful events which have been pulled off by the Dela- 
ware River and Jersey Clubs within the last two months. Starting with 
the Yachtsmen’s Club race from Atlantic City to Fire Island lightship 
and return, an account of which appeared in the August issue of YACHT- 
ING, there followed the Wilmington-Wildwood Race and the Cape May 
Race, many of the yachts competing in all four events. Strange as it may 
seem one boat, Chelwood, won all four races in her class, whenever there 
was more than one class competing: 

The Wilmington-Wildwood race was backed by the Delaware Yacht 
Racing Association and was by far the most spectacular race of the season, 
33 boats starting in the various classes. The Wilmington Yacht Club took 
care of the start on the Delaware River and donated trophy shields, while 
Commodore Henry Ottens of the Wildwood Yacht Club secured two 
handsome solid silver trophies, and in addition, gave the visitors a “bang 
up” banquet at the finish. 

One of the features of this race was the starting of the Class B boats 
at 11 c’clock at night on their handicaps, and it was some job, as a big 
smoker and dinner before the start left the boys all over the place caring 
little whether they raced or not. However, most of them were finally 
gathered aboard and sent off in the darkness down the Delaware to find 
Cape May, and out to sea for 12 miles to Hereford Inlet, the finishing 
point. Fortunately for Chelwood, she had on board Dick Minchell, who 
knows the upper Delaware better than his business. I was on the boat 
and wanted to run out Newcastle Range Light and then make the cut for 
Maurice River Cove, but Dick’s knowledge made me turn over the wheel 
to him just after we started. Time and time again I asked, “Where are 
we, Dick?” 

“See that little light over on shore—I’ve got a girl there.” 

Further down he said, “See that meadow off to port? That’s where I 
catch muskrats. See that red sector? Ship John. See that mosquito on 
that little bug—” 

“Here Dick, old boy, you’re falling asleep. Give me the wheel, I know 
the rest of the way.” 

Our 12-h.p. Hall sang away contentedly and Chelwood romped down 
the Bay and out to sea and finished at Hereford Inlet at 8:47 a.m., a 
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launching of cup defender Viva. 


winner in her second race. 


I2 minutes later, winning second prize. 


She did 50 miles an hour. 


Copyright 1911, EF. Le 


She is equipped with four r1oo-h.p. 6-cylig 


Ben Riley was close on our heels and fini 
The stake boat was inside 


bar and hated to come through that heavy surf, but she did it and 
men advised us not to cross so we sailed back to Cold Spring Inlet 


up the inland waterway to t 


he Wildwood Yacht Club. 


Ilys won again in her class, leaving Wilmington at 5 a.m. and reac 
Hereford at 1:20 p.m. This race also brought out the old Berm 


racer Idaho, but she could n 
Most of the boys tackled 
for the New York-Camden 


while the Class A had 9 entries. 
Elmaja II, Mr. Glenn’s 35-mile flyer was the only, 


sea without fear. 


ot touch Ilys, taking second prize. 

this race just to give their boats a tuning 
race. The Class B boats were 18 str 

The speed boat division tackled a! 


boat to finish, winning the great silver cup and the glory that goes wit 


THE CAPE 


MAY 


INVITATION RACE. 


After the banquet at the Wildwood Yacht Club, the boys felt x 
like sleeping than going to the Cape May Club wheré Commodore Wa 
Starr, George Bilyeu and the regatta committee waited with many h 


some gifts in their “fins” for them to race for. 


however, and sailed 12 stro 
sailors a race that they were 


was persuaded to try it again. 


at McCray’s and the exper 


sure, as there was a hard head wind and sea. 


ly at 2 p. m. from the club 
basin. I was too tired to 
work up the course so asked 
the captain of Ben Riley 
what it was.” He gave it to 


me like a good fellow, 
though we were racing 
against each other. 


Over the bar we found 
the sea kicking up a flying 
spray, but Chelwood seem- 
ed to like it and smashed 
into the wet stuff without 
soaking us. I fell asleep at 
the wheel several times, but 
managed to find the whist- 
ling buoy all right’ and 
Chelwood came home a win- 
ner for the third time. Ben 
Riley again won second place. 


Viva, Another Inter- 
national Cup De- 
fender, Ready. 


In spite of all the early 
talk of innumerable defend- 
ers for the British Interna- 
tional Trophy, it began to 
look for awhile as if most 
of the proposed boats would 
not be ready on time, and 
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They kept their pros 
ng over Hereford bar, giving the Cape 
proud of. Mr. Lenning, owner of Chelw 
The course took us out to the wit 
ts said that it would get Chelwood’s ‘s 
We were sent off pro 


Installation of the four Emerson engines # 
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“THE LIGHT THAT 
NEVER FAILS.” 


The Lighting Problem is Solved 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE 


Adapted to Boats of all classes 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE 


Used on many of the leading yachts 





MOTOR TROPHY RACES BERMUDA RACE BLOCK ISLAND RACE 


1907 Alabama Eronel 

. 4 Wanderlust Naveides Margo 
1908 Alabama I Feat 
1909 Avis a? rs 
1910 Avis Heather 


Commercial Acetylene used on racing yachts 


because of its light weight and compactness 
Atlantic, Ingomar 


Karina, _Irolita, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








The Commercial Acetylene Co. 
80 Broadway, New York 




















Victory {for the 


Splitdorf Magneto 


Peter Pan IV, equipped with a SPLIT- 
DORF Magneto and a 40-h.p. motor, 
averaged 27% miles per hour at Ossining, 
N. Y., July 4, and decisively defeated its 
100-h.p. competitor. 





Specify SPLITDORF 


for satisfactory service 





WRITE FOR MAGNETO CATALOG 


C. F. SPLITDORF 


Chi 1110 S. Michi Ave. 
_noenenns S220 6. eng s 5 Walton Ave. and 138th Street 
Branch, 1679 Broadway 


Detroit: 86S Woodward Ave. 
NEW YORK 





HKoston: Motor Mart 
Los Angeles: 1226 S. Olive Si. 
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In Design, Equipment, Price 
This Engine Meets Your Ideas Exactly 





This is the acknowledged testimony of thousands of the ‘‘men 
who know’’—the experienced motor-boat men who have tried out 
the engine problem thoroughly. 

Whether for speed or for cruising, the Loew-Victor Engine does 
its work with unmatched smoothness, ease and freedom from trouble. 


And a novice can run it. 


Loew-Victor Engine 


Many boat-makers install Loew-Victor Engines as a matter of 
course, because they know there’ll be no come-back. 

And before you buy either boat or engine you ought to investigate 
the Loew. Our profusely-illustrated, fully descriptive catalog is 
sent free on request. You'll find just the type you want in it. 








The Loew Manufacturing Company 
1909 Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


BUILT IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


I AR oS clsicincoegses ee eee 6 H.P 

Bre vis ab ocean ous ee " 

Fe oo acshuand ckomubeeuensbacs caieeeee Site 

PT EN Se ORS ES ST 15-30 ‘‘ (Special) 
FF 5, 5. soncesopen teehee 24-40 ‘* (Regular) 
BS -WoCeliacincd thaasdehdasehaae eee 36-60 


This Four-Cylinder Loew- Victor 


Furnished complete as illustrated—two separate sysiems of ignition, 
operating on two separate sets of spark-plugs and deriving current from 
two separate sources. Battery and Magneto, reverse gear, carburetor, 
automatic oiling system and air compressor are included. Made in 
either iron or aluminum. 





4 Cyl. 24-40 H.P. 4% «5%. 


ALLAN W. FULTON & CO., 514 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
WALLACE BROS., Norfolk, Va. 

HARRY D. GATES, %Fairfield Auto Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

CARMAN & BOWES, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. FRANK MOORE, 220 Devonshire St., Bosten, Mass. 

BOHLER, HOLMES, & HECKER CoO., 141 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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that we should again have to fall back on one boat, Dixie IV, 
as she was the only one that up to last week had had satis- 
factory public trials. The outlook is now greatly improved, however, 


as one of Mr. J. Stewart Blackton’s boats, the Viva, is overboard, has 


had a most satisfactory early trial and will be in good shape for the 
Elimination races. 

Viva, which is one of the lightest boats built for the defense of the 
cup, was launched from the works of the Emerson Engine Co., Alex- 
andria, Va., on August 8th. Owing to the limit of time before the pre- 
liminary races at Huntington, it was necessary to make the initial trials 
by moonlight that night. Mr. J. Stewart Blackton, rear commodore of the 
Motor Boat Club of America was at the wheel during the trials, and Mr. 
V. L. Emerson, Jr., attended to the. power plant, while Mr. Whitteman 
looked after the magnetos with which the engines are equipped. Ex- 
treme accuracy in timing was impossible because the buoys marking the 
course had to be given a wide berth as a matter of safety. After famil- 
iarizing himself with the course Mr. Blackton turned the boat about, and 
with the forward engines working, the Washington Monument was brought 
into range. When the rear engines were started the boat seemed to leap 
almost from the water with the forward planes only lightly touching, and 
as the buoys were rapidly passed the stop watches indicated that the boat 
was exceeding a speed of 50 miles an hour. The machinery worked well 
and the boat was remarkably steady. The course was gone over several 
times, when further trials were postponed until the tenth, when she was 


F 








The 37-foot yawl Pandora which recently arrived at New York from Australia on a 
voyage around the world. 


again tried out and the speed was such as to convince Mr. Blackton that 
at least the International Trophy had a chance to remain in this country, 
and the boat was shipped to Huntington Bay. 

The entire equipment, including the hull was built with a view to pro- 
ducing the highest possible horsepower with the least possible weight. 
The entire installation of 400 h. p. weighs 1,250 pounds, and the hull 
weighs but 400 pounds. It is 4 feet 8 inches beam and 32 feet long. Not- 
withstanding the extreme lightness of everything there was no perceptible 
vibration when the engines were turning at 1300 r.p.m., driving two pro- 
peller wheels 22 inches in diameter and of 58 inches pitch with three 
blades, furnished by the Columbia Wheel Co. 

The settings of the engines are entirely new. It would seem from the 
photograph these engines are coupled together in alignment, but this is 
not the case. The forward engines are connected by reversing gears to 
the shafts. These shafts pass under the rear engines and especial gear 
boxes are arranged between the forward and after engines connecting 
the rear one with the shafts, a clutch intervening between the two. By 
this means the front engines can be operated independently of the rear 
ones, and each engine can be operated independently of the other. In 
other words, the boat could be driven by one rear engine, or a forward 
engine, or by any number of engines from one to four, so in case of the 
disabling of an engine it may be disconnected from the driving shafts and 
the boat kept going with the other engines. This is a patented feature 
by Mr. Emerson, the senior member of the firm and designer of the en 
gines. This also enables the power plant of the engines to be distributed 
to a better advantage than would be possible where the engines were set 
sufficiently forward to give a small angle to the shafts 

The boat differs from the Fauber type of plane in the fact thet each 
plane terminates perfectly flat instead of pointing inward and down 
‘V" shape as in the so-called Fauber type, thus giving 
\ flat plane overcomes the objection of pro 


ward, forming a 


wreater stability to the boat 
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jecting the water from the keel to the sides of the boat allowing the boat 
to drop into the displacement thus produced. It also obviates cutting the 
keel in two at-each-step (which greatly weakens the construction of the 


‘boat) and is éntirely free from the pounding action or the great drag of 


the water at moderate speed. 

The smooth running of the power plant and the high number of revo- 
lutions attained without vibration were highly satisfactory to Mr 
Blackton. 


Race of the Gravesend Bay Knockabouts From 
Governor’s Island to Larchmont, N. Y. 


At 4 o’clock in the morning of July 16th, the steward of the Ben- 
sonhurst Yacht Club let out a mighty yell. The club house that a minute 
before was so silent came to life. Within ten minutes the place resound- 
ed with sleepy murmurings and commands from those in charge. Over 
20 men soon gathered at the mess table, representing the skippers and 
crews of the nine one-design, 18-ft. knockabouts that were to take part 
in as unique a small boat race as has been conducted within the last de- 
cade—up through the East River and Hell Gate to Larchmont. Breakfast 
over, all hands gathered on the veranda of the club house and there swap- 
ped yarns while the fog, that had been thick all night, slowly blew away 
and the large copper-colored sun peeped over the horizon down Coney 
Island way. 

At 5 o’clock the committee boat loomed up, and after much shout- 
ing and many commands from those on board the whole fleet of nine 
boats were made fast and towed up to a point off Governor’s Island where 
the start was to take place. It was 7:10 when the starting gun was fired 
and the fleet was off before a faint southerly zephyr, and a fair tide swept 
into the East River like a mill race. 

The boats got away well bunched, but owing to a freak of the tide Pike 
and Bambino were soon left far behind. Through the East River under 
the towering bridges crept the craft. A fair tide helped them wonder- 
fully as they bobbed about trying to keep out of the way of tows and 
steamers. Pike and Bambino had now caught the fleet so that by the 
time Blackwell’s Island was reached there was no advantage. As the 
boats swung into Hell Gate, Mouse, Slow Poke and Merry Widow 
pulled away from the others. Once through this stretch of nasty water 
the real race started. A hundred yards from the finish it was a toss-up. 
Then a puff caught Merry Widow and she flashed over the line, beating 
Bambino by 40 seconds. 

Forty seconds in a 25-mile race through the main water arteries of 
New York City! It was a race to warm the cockles of any red-blooded 
yachtsman’s heart and one that should be an annual fixture in years 


to come. <A summary of the race follows: 
Start, 7:10. Course, 25 miles. Elapsed 
Finish. time. 
Yacht and owner. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
eee Wem Teena GE BOOED nab occ icine s ve veccwwses 1:54:40 6:44:40 
i a tails oe Cancm stele a9 s 6a we ee OOS 1:55:20 6 :45 :20 
aD, waa ale 0G 6a OS we SO a arabe eeu 1:57:48 6:47:48 
rr er i Ce oS 6s cs ees er eUN ae es sme cdedace 1:58:02 6:48 :02 
ey Cle i Ne en ore GS once hee seb ess #406 odieee.d 1:58 :29 6:48 :29 
SE Ws. is EE osc ccc ec duuse¥ins cee esl paws 2 :06 :54 6:56:54 
i i i CD 5-6 nb dhs ce pesobespbeceseteeeudes 2:19:56 7:09 :56 
I go dic CE GN 04-0460 dda ele SUS 0es Oa REe ES 2:21:04 7:11:04 
Te a eer re rere eee er re 2:22 :20 7:12:20 


Ernest G. DRAPER. 


A Long Voyage in a Little Boat 


There recently arrived in the port of New York a little craft that 
will be interesting to yachtsmen owing to the fact that she is from Austra- 
lia, bound on a voyage around the world. This little boat is the Pandora, 
yawl rigged, 37 feet 9 inches overall, with a beam of 14 feet and a draft 
of 4 feet. The boat hails from Bunbury, West Australia, and her crew 
consists of Capts. George Blythe and Peter Arapakis, the latter being 4 
Greek. These men built the boat themselves with the idea of making a 
voyage around the world in her. She bears a striking resemblance to the 
North Sea fishing boats, and also has many points in common with Capt. 
Slocum’s famous Spray. 

She sailed brom Bunbury, Australia, on May 3, 1910, and after 4 
leisurely trip reached Sydney, August 16th from which point her real 
start was made. She then crossed the Southern Pacific, rounded Cape 
Horn, where some severe weather was met and where she was so badly 
damaged that she had to put into a whaling station on the West Falkland 


Islands where repairs were made. She reached New York June 239 
after a voyage of 13 months and 20 days, and left there shortly after 
wards for England, the Mediterranean and home by way of the Sue 
Canal. The boat is rigged for sea work and handles well, The cabin # 


roomy and comfortable and properly handled she is able to ride out a 


kind of a sea as was amply demonstrated on her voyage 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


The motive power for a motor boat comes from the engine 
room, but the motive power for officers and crew comes from 


the galley. See to it that your range is as good as your engine. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 














The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 





Your Own Summer Home 


could afford no more privacy 
and exclusive luxury 


The Inn is situated in a private park main- 
tained by the local cottage community. 
It accommodates 100 guests. 


Rooms are available in nearby cottages to 
those who prefer them, service and privileges 
of the Inn being the same. 


A clean, broad beach with ample bathing 


facilities. Tennis, baseball, rowing and sailing. 


Private boat service to New York City. 
Also frequent train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place— Just 45 Minutes 
from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 














| 
50 Days 


Free Trial 

















A New Principle 


in Carburetors 


If the Krice Carburetor 
does not give 20% more 
power, use less gasolene, 
give better control, send it 
back and get your money 
back. You take no 
chances... We guarantee 
every Carburetor sold to 
give absolute satisfaction. 


The only sure way to know 
that you are getting a// the 
power from your engine, is 


to try a Krice Carburetor. 


KRICE CARBURETOR CO. 
6 Charlotte Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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which has made a s 


26-footer Kuleoff equipped with 25-h. p. Buffalo engine, 


showing at all the Southern regattas. 


f Pittsburg, who has a wintet 


Florida has come north 


A 26-Foot. Buffalo W. H. Snyder, « 
Mug Winner home on the east coast of 

for the summer bringing with him seven cups cap 
tured by his 26-footer Kuleoff in Florida waters. Kuleoff’s power 
plant is a 25-H. P. Buffalo engine of the Auto Marine type, and she has 
made a splendid showing at all of the large Southern regattas. At Palm 
Beach last spring she won two firsts out of four starts. 

Among the trophies that Kuleoff has taken this season are the Rock 
Jacksonville Power Boat Club Pana 
ma Park Cup for boats over 20 miles; the Palm Beach Power Boat Asso 
ciation Com. Harrison B. Moore contest for all boats; the Palm Beach 
Power Boat Association Park and Tilford Cup; the Jacksonville Power 
Boat Association Visitor’s Cup for boats-over 20 miles; the 
Cocoa Yacht Club Cup, and third prize in the St. Augustine 
free-for-all 


ledge-Cocoa Merchants’ Cup; the 


Re rckledge 
Power Boat 


Club 20-mile 


Atlantic 


a characteristic piece of printed 


mail brings us from the Company, 
of Amesbury, Mass., 
matter, illustrating the Gurnet Dory and the Semi-speed Clipper Launch 
Che booklet opens with a short history of the Gurnet Dory, 
ment, and a description of the Clipper Launch. Following this, 
pages show half-tone reproductions of the boat in action, and line draw 
standard design of these boats in 16 to 30-foot lengths 
a photograph 
1812, built 


Our 


Schooner Polly 


its dey elop 


alternate 


ings of the 

The cover page is especially interesting, as reproducing 
of the schooner Polly, which was a privateer in the War of 
in Amesbury in 1804, and still in business in the coasting trade. The 
\tlantic Company well remark that their dories and Clipper 
launches are built by the descendants of the men who built the Polly, 


Gurnet 
and the same thorough workmanship and attention to the details that 
make a boat all that is to be desired is found in their construction 


“Look! Who said No. 13 At Peoria, 
was a Hoodoo?” Sand Burr II, 

long, bearing racing number 13, 
genuine Harthan Propeller made by the McFarland Foundry & Machine 


[ll., on July 25th and 26th, 
a little boat less than 20 feet 
and using a 





Blue Bird, equipped with h. p. Gray motor, which finished first in the i 
at Hampton Roads Regatta. 


D 
ft 


Interest to the Skipper 


able prizes. It is this 


228) 


Co., Trenton, N. J., 


won first place in each of the 20-foot, 26 
32-foot classes, and second place in the 40-foot class, being be 
the Jatter class only by the famous Red Top III, one of the fast 
in the United States today. 

The Ilys, 
City to Fire Island and return race 

Peter Pan IV, one of the 
runabouts, built this season, with a speed of 27% 


This was certainly a wonderful pert 
also using a genuine Harthan propeller, won th 
(200 miles), early in Jul 
fastest as well ag most consist 
miles with 4 
equipped with propellers furnished by the above named comy 
McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 


propellers at a price, and 
Harthan propeller is in a position to furnish special propelle: 


makes a specialty of hi 


reasonable besides putting out the 


tomers’ specifications. 

A Gray First Word reaches us from the Gray Motor ¢ 

Over the Line Detroit, Mich., of the result of a race held by tl 
ton Roads Yacht Club, on July 24th, during 

Yacht Racing Association, in which 

equipped 24-H. P. Gray Motor, finished first in the | 

cruiser race, which was the only power | 


of the Chesapeake Bay 
with a 
oat race in the 

sluebird, a photograph of which is shown here, is owned b 
Bros. of Norfolk, Va., and is used 
on Chesapeake Bay. There were five entries in the race, whi 


for cruising at Hampton R 


an II-mile course, and Blue Bird made runaway rac 

8 minutes ahead of the next boat, her time for the course b 
though the winner on corrected time will not be know: 
urements of the different boats with their rating are sent in 

A Runabout Racer Com- In our August issue, we pre 
bining Pleasure and Com- ttorially, as a type of speed cra 
fort with Marvellous Speed power boat that has won ad: 

has been the subject of comment 


New York press to a greater extent than any other craft, wit 
exception of Dixie I\ 
Peter Pan I\ 


almost in a class b ierself | 


appears to be 





scores of racing machines, pure and simple, but here is a be 


purpose of which is recreation and pleasure—serving her ownet 
with a simpl 


touring automobile 


motor, identically the same as that of the 40o-H. P 


as the seven passenger 
automo! 
speed of over 27 miles per hour 

Che primary object of sport ts sport. The man who races 
horse, automobile, aeroplane, or motor boat is inspired only 
love of sport, the glory of 


winning or the immediate personal 





benefit. How the world may be benetitted is purely incident 
world does benefit, and the real result of some stirring strugg 
us after the winner of the silver cup and gl s forg ( 
effort, however, does take into account the real “worth whil 
stantial contributions for the fostering of racing are made witl 


tical end in view. 

The National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturer 
things in mind. The encouragement of racing motor boats is 
f by this Association and it contributes largely out of its 


Association that is 


1 
responsibl 
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MAVOURNEEN 


George Lee's 3l-rater Mavourneen, purchased last fall by E. M. Mills of 
icago, has annexed the Herbst cup in the Chicago Y: cht Club’s cruis rom 
Milwaukee The victory of the Mavourneen was made more remarkabl by the 
t that she was the first boat to finish and therefore did not need the liberal 
me allowance to which she was entitled The Mavourneen bears the 
e of champion of Massachusetts Bay 'fo vr 1910.—Boston Heral Ju Sth 


The Mavourneen is one of the boats that always carries 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


LOWELL DUCK 


It he Ipe “l her win be the closest, strongest and best 
setting canvas made for yac¢ a 

It s aaed by the Cup defends the 70’s and 65-footers, the racing 
schooners, the 30's, 25’s, Q class, 15-footers, the Sonder-class boats, and b 
the great majority of racing and winning yachts Be sure to get Lowell Duck 
It is made in two qualities: 


REGULAR FOR CRUISING SPECIAL FOR RACIN« 
BOSTON YARN COMPANY. Selling Agents, BOSTON, MASS. 























KNOX MOTORS 


The ‘‘Sea Bird’s’’ successful trip across the 
Atlantic Ocean was made possible through the En- 
durance, Power and Reliability of the 


Knox 


The greatest endurance run 
ever accomplished in a 25 foot boat—3300 miles 
in 35 sailing days. 

A stock model 3 H.P. Knox was selected for 
power. Why the Knox? Because it has the 
Power and Is Re/iab/e. 

Three men trusted their lives across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Reliability of our Knox Motor. 





CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE COMPANY 


Factory—-Camden, Me., U.S.A 
Send for catalogue Sizes 3 H.P. to 40 H.P. 


AC‘ I N I s 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Merrill's Wharf, Portland, Me. 


The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 19 Dock Street, St. John. N. B. 

















What Experience has taught 
us regarding Motor Lubricants 


The gas engine is comparatively new. 


During its experimental stages, ordin- 
ary steam cylinder oil was used. It left so 
heavy a carbon deposit in the cylinders 
that the engine would quickly clog up 
and stop. 


This retarded the development of the 
gas engine and presented a new lubri- 
cating problem. 


It was plain that an efficient gas engine 
lubricant must leave no carbon deposit. 


Lubricating oils that largely overcame 
this difficulty were then produced. This 
permitted a rapid development of the 
gas engine. 


Finally, however, after exhaustive prac- 
tical tests, we succeeded in further 
eliminating from lubricating oil the 
carbon-forming elements. 


The result is an oil that we believe to 
be the best gas engine lubricant yet 
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POLARINE OIL 

hee > hae 

Its <« sis not if b 

fected by heat cold Pou. ARINE FIBRE GREASE 

it A om tn 4 , D POLARINE CUP 
Baie ' CRE ASE t 


roy 

I Polar B ] Po- \ “ P Lubricants 

LARINE , See 8 1 ‘ f 

ha fr. } ) rr 

POLARIN TRANSMISSION I It 
A ; 


bE 
LUBRIC NTS, 


‘natal Oil Company 


(Incorporated 

















































>6-footer Kee Lox III, owned by Commodore W. P. Pembroke of Rochest« 


with three Steriing engines 


r, equipped 


4th to oth, 
For 


Motor Boat Carnival to be held in Huntington Bay, Sept 
under the auspices of The Motor Boat Club of America several 
years past an annual carnival has been successfully managed by this 
Association, and to efforts of this kind is due the development of a type 
of boat like Peter Pan IV. 

The development and progress of the past few years is wonderful. Six 
years ago no boat the size, seating capacity and horsepower of Peter Pan 
could run better than 18 miles an hour. It is only five years since Dixie 
won the world’s championship; and now with only one-fourth the power 
the Peter Pan of today would make a creditable showing against that 
famous champion. Mark the progress! 

The runabout is one of the most popular types of boats, and those 
of the Peter Pan IV class are undoubtedly the best examples of progress 
along these lines. 

Peter Pan IV is a beautiful mahogany runabout, 26 feet long and 
about 5 feet beam, luxuriously appointed, with a seating capacity of six 
persons—cushioned thwart seats with upholstered lazy backs and with 

She is a racer, but differs from other racers 
She is only a racer incidentally. She 


arm chairs in the cockpit 
in that she is not primarily a racer. 

is first and foremost a pleasure boat. Comfort and pleasure are not sac 
She runs about to and Long Island Sound 
Point frequently driven by Mr. Simpson’s 
A young girl of sixteen sits at the wheel of this runabout and 


rificed for speed. fro across 
from her home at Shippan 
daughter 


affords her friends the pleasure of a ride at the rate of 25 miles or more 


an hour. No fuss, no walls of spray; she slips along with a graceful 
dignity, and the one special feature that 
she is a thing of pleasure and comfort 


stands out preéminently She is so good, 
ought to talk to us 


Her total weight is 2,400 pounds 


it seemed to us she 
about it 


and she can be swung on the davits of a 
moderate sized yacht, serving as a most 
useful as well as pleasure giving yacht 
tender 

We pnblish here 


A Sterling Engine 
in a 
76-Foot Cruiser 


with the photograph 
of a rather unusual 
type of cruising mo 


tor boat, which will be sure to appeal to 
those sailors who appreciate lines, and 
know what a good boat looks like. This 


is Kee Lox III, owned by Commodore W 
P. Pembroke of the Rochester Yacht Club 
This yacht is 76 feet long, 14 feet beam 
and is equipped with three 6-cylinder 64x 
& Sterling engines, which give her a speed 
of 12 miles an hour. The boat is unusual 
ly handsome, the lines being particularly 
fine. The stern is rather unusual in a 
power boat and is very much like the old 
made by Style overhanging transom which has been 
used so frequently and with such good 
success on sail boats. 








Motor 


boat 
Milwaukee Bronze Casting Com- 


searchlight 


pany. Will throw an in- 
tense light for 1200 feet. 
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This has been a big year for boat 
owners whose craft are equipped with 
Hyde Propellers.. Kitsix, Commo 
dore Gheen’s famous gun boat, Scylla, winner of time 
prize in Middletown-Huntington Race, and Caroline the 
Halifax Race winner, were all equipped with Hyde Tur- 
bine type propellers. The propeller is a very important 
factor in a boat’s performance and those skippers who be 
lieve that their craft are not making just what they 
should in the way of speed would do well to write the 
Hyde Windlass Co. of Bath, Me., for some mighty con 
vincing literature on the subject, not forgetting to met 
tion, when doing so, that they are readers of YACHTING 


Hyde Propellers 
to the Front 






The Milwaukee Bronze Casting Co. of 
123 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
placed a novelty on the market in the line 
Chis search 


An Efficient 
Motor Boat 
Searchlight 
of a motor boat searchlight. 
white light for 
either an auto 


light, which throws an intense 1200 feet, is 
so that 


motor boat 


interchangeable, it can be used o1 


mobile or In point of construction the motor 
boat searchlight is built upon the same lines as the Electri 
Star auto headlights. They are constructed with a 


arrangement which permits the light to be 


swivel 





reflected in ai 
direction, up or down or completely. around 

It is claimed for the lamps that they are water 
dust proof and will not corrode. Each lamp 
with a security socket, which prevents the bulb 
The exterior 


and I 
1 1 ] 
IS equipped 
from be 


coming loose under any condition focusing 


makes either on 


push th 


simple. Lamps are run magn 


focusing 
They are simple and easy to operate 


device 
storage battery 
and they burn. They are finished in black enamel or silver a 

with nickel or brass trimmings. The cost of these sear 
by storage battery or magneto is said to be one-quarter or one-thit 


running 
of ordinary gas installation. 
New Electric Lighting Outfit for 


Launches and Small Cruisers of 
new 


The Dayton Electrical Mi 
Dayton, Ohio, have produ 
electric lighting out 


and motor boats similar to their well-} 
made for 
known as the 6-light 
10-candlepower tungsten 


time 


launches, small cruisers 
outfits which have been 
This outht will be 
electrical capacity to carry six 6-volt, 
their equivalent in lamps of other candlepowers, at on 





several seasons past for larget 


new outfit, and has sufi 


tery will carry these lamps for eight hours at one charging 
This new outfit works on the same principle as the company’s 
better known outfits for the lights is 

| 

‘ 


The current drawn dire 


the storage battery which is kept charged by a dynamo driven by 

the flywheel of the engine. This method of generating current ins 
ample supply at all times. This same current is also used for igniti 
engine, insuring of a fat, hot spark 

Why Pyrene Ever since our antediluvian ancestors succee 
is Lonesome producing a fire, human ingenuity has been end 


to discover the most rapid and effective way of | 
out. That’s the reason that there are almost as many 
Most of thes 


as well call for 


different ki 
fire extinguishers as patent car couplers exinguish 
ever, are so large and cumbersome that one might 
department at once 


Finally a man who realized the shortcomings of the small 
extinguishers and didn’t care to go into competition with a 
fire engine, evolved the Pyrene fire extinguisher, which is su 


page 235) 


(Continued o1 





New 





Dayton electric lighting outfit which has suff 1 
10-candle power Tungsten lamps for eight huurs without re 
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' Don’t Buy a Motor Boat 


UNLESS YOU INSIST UPON HAVING 
A SEAMLESS STEEL SAFE TANK 


A Leaky Boat is 
Pretty Bad But 
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A LEAKY TANK 
IS WORSE 


Gasoline is mighty dangerous stuff, so when your 
Riveted Makeshift Tank springs a leak, and your 
boat is burning, just send us a wireless order 


C-Q-D 
FOR A LEAKLESS TANK 


P-D-Q 


LET US FIT YOU OUT RIGHT NOW! 
Think This Over—Mr. BOAT OWNER! 


Seamless Steel sasha eda” 
Leakless Tested TANK Se 
HNNED! a a 


TANKS Weg 


JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. 
Main Office—Philadelphia Branch—NEW YORK 


Writ: for International Flag Code in Colors, Free. 












SJANNEY, STEINMETZ & Co-PHILA: 
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Yacht “SEAFARER” 


Around The World 


with a ‘“‘“METEOR”’ Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MEG. CO. 


260 Atlantic Ave. 








Boston, Mass. | | 














THE SEAGOING “GURNET” DORY. 


AND 


SEMI-SPEED CLIPPER LAUNCH 





Shallow draught 
Noiseless, Non - 
Capsizable Safe 
for off-shore 
boating; desir - 
able anywhere. 





16 to 30 f 






State require 
ments. and spe- | 
ifications of 
the boat de- 
sired will be 
mailed. 





A “GURNET” DORY OFF COAST OF MAINE. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANY - AMESBURY, MASS. 


SALESROOMS—BOSTON, 93 Haverhill Street; NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 




















This newest Truscott model embodies every 
convenience, comfort and luxury that is desirable 
and requisite in a cruising yacht. It is designed 
and built expressly for the man who demands 
the highest perfection and efficiency, but whose 
requirements and preferences are for a medium 
sized boat rather than an immense yacht. No 
other Day-Cruiser meets those conditions so well 
or so completely. ““‘The Lady of the Lake’’ is 


Especially Appropriate and Desirable 
for Service on the Bays, Gulfs and Harbors 


Which Abound on Either Coast 


as well as on rivers and inland lakes, and has structural features which 
make it doubly attractive to o1e appreciating good living and luxur- 
ious comfort while on the water. Among these features are the 
roomy saloon, equipped with ideal buffet and refrigerator arrange- 
ment; the forward open portion, permitting the enjoyment of the 
“outdoors” to the fullest extent; the unusually spacious toilet accom- 
modations; the paneled cabin, the very ep tome of snug comfort; and 
the roomy cockpit with raised floor, which gives a broad view not 
possible with any other arrangement. 

It is essentially a boat for the best people and the most fastidious 
society matron can entertain as many as fifteen people in comfort 
and enjoyment—for an entire day’s outing. 

In appearance this new forty-footer is as clean and trim as a 
torpedo boat; while the power equipment maintains in every way 
the high standard of Truscott efficiency and reliability 


Additional information and specifications may be obtained by addressing 


National Boat & Engine Co. 
Dept. A, 1212 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Salesrooms throughout the 
Country 
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This is the razor that needs 
no stropping nor honing. You 
simply lather your face and shave. 
Y achtsmen everywhere find they 
can shave in a ga'e with perfect 
safety and satisfaction. 





Notethecurve 
that gives the auto- 
mat ‘c adjustment. 


Handiest for 
the Yachtsman 


illette x 


The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE aa COMFORT 


The Gillette is adjustable—you can regulate the flexible blade by a slight turn of the screw handle 
so that the razor meets your individual requirements: light, heavy or wiry beard, tender or strong skin. 


Gillette Blades are sold everywhere, 50 cents an 1 $1.00 


Send Postal for Free Baseball or Golf Booklet. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


120 West Second Street BOSTON, MASS. 


New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building; 
Canadian ce, 63 St. exander Street, Montreal; Gillette 
Safety Razor, Ltd., London; Eastern Office, Shanghai, China. 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. 
Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00. 
“If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor.’’ 


Take a Gillette on your next cruise. 





Ask your dealer to show you the GILLETTE Line. 
NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 











Don't Forget to Specify 


A DAVIS DINGHY 


As part of 
want to know 
less and carries more 
for the Davis Dinghy 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


the equipment for your new boat. If you 
why a DAVIS DINK tows better, weighs 
than any other Dinghy built, send 


300k, DAVIS BOAT WORKS, 


Please mention 
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ward and when he 
the finish he found 
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Racing was resumed on the 12th with 
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who saw it. 
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line hard 
by some 
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and 
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that 
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Irolita 


two weeks, 


will live long in 


35-mile race was 
the tack to 
Eleven schooners came 
in a port as if lashed 

invisible but 
Emerald 


on 


on port 
tac k, 
from the we 
the 
around like 


chain, 
came starboar 
the 


sche OnerTS 


over 
fleet 


whirled 


forced 


All 


entire 
around 
the tillers to I 
the head of tl 
freshening bree 


maran 
hand had been throwing 
From Monroe Island to 
was a spinnaker run in a 
split three big and cut 
The last leg 


bags off a cou 
was an eight 
finish off Cape Rosier, and EI 
[rolita the worst beating of the entire 

The fleet found an 
Billings Cove, half way 
to the delight of Mayor 
who declared that the 
fleet in American 
yachtsmen 


masts. 
the 


down Ege 


Se 


rent of 


Moggi! 
Sarg Sarge 


waters. It w: 
were entertained 
Howard Clark 
famous Fish House punch, direct from 
Club Philadelphia, 
1as reposed for more than a century ar 
It is related that Washington 
note his diary date that 
pected to entertained night 
House punch, and that the 
of His Country was a blank 
days 

Another interesting ha 
13th, the fleet 
serted cove at Bartlett's 
ditional ball 
followed by 


grandest 
that the 
Savarona by Captain C 
the 
League in where its 
General 
certain 
that 


diary of the 


in on a 


be 
for 
rbor was visited 
gathered in a practi 
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was played 
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which 


when 
game in a foot 
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were held over a 


crews and guests, 
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WILSON & SILSBY 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 








m $25 to $50 


$20 upward 
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trom 


GUS 


20 Fulton St New York City 
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he needed all that rampart to ward off tl 
that Commodore E. Walter Clark tossed 
him 

But, once on his feet, Commodore Plar 
back the jokes with stinging effect, 
forensic bout was declared to be a d 


tisers 


The Eastern Y. C. Annual Cr: 





sw 


interesting harl 


little cove floate 


witl 


the next 


starting and finishing off the flagship 

For several hours on the morning of J 
it looked as if the race around Mount 
Island would have to be called off, as 
the yachts had to have a tow line into | 
Bay But along about noon a nice littl 
came rippling in from the sea, and while 
gentle all day, there was enough wind 
the yachts by Placentia Island and around 
Duck Island, where at least 2,000 whit 
screamed welcome into Frenchman’s B 

The rock-ribbed and iron-bound haven 
ter Harbor floated the fleet that night, 
everyone went ashore for a visit to fri 
Grindstone Neck. Several of these lat 


last race of the 


the next day, but even they were not disapp 
when the breeze proved only a gentle r¢ pl 
the race was called off. This gave the yacl 
a chance for an early anchorage in Bar 
and the whole afternoon to visit Main 
famous watering place 

The annual wind-up dinner that night 
again a lively scene amid jest and bright sp 
Commodore Plant was completely hidden 
a ton or more of silverware which the 
had won on the way up from New Londor 
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Cups and Trophies 


? Wretea it be a cup or trophy to be raced for at the 

regatta of the big club, or a suitable prize to the winner of the 
weekly race given by the smaller club, Meriden Cups and Trophies 
are most appropriate. Inevery sense of the word they reflect the true 
spirit of the race, and the generosity of the donor. Our variety of designs, from the most elaboraie, especially 
designed sterling cups to the more modest ones in silver plate, copper and pewter, is most varied and complete. 


Send for illustraicd catalogue. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, Silversmiths 


(International S‘Iver Co., Successor) 


49-51 West 34th Street 


and 68-70 West 35th Street A, Grab Ba 
mYYTO, <a ae i. 
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GET THIS BOOK 


and learn all about the simplest, best and cheapest 


20 FOOT SPECIAL 





way of lighting your boat $ 
Dayton Electric Launch Lighting Outfits are made y 2 ] 5 
in all sizes, for all styles of motor boats. They The best boat and 6\ ° 
double the value and pleasure of your boats. 

: engine outht ever 


With a Dayton Launch Lighting Outfit, you can 
have bow and riding lights that never blow out; a 
searchlight to pick out your course, and cabin lights 
that make the inside of your boat as bright as day scriptive booklet 


. Just turn a switch, and the light is there. 
Send for the book to-day. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
99 St. Clair St. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition and Lighting Apparatus exclusively in the world. 


offered for $275. 


Write now for de- 








Dayton, Ohio RICE — co. 


East Boothbay, Maine, U.S.A. 


























f RESULTS OTHER WINNERS 
“PRONTO III.” Broke the 


World’s record for 20-foot boats at 
Peoria, May 30th, 1911. 60 H. P. 
Roberts Motor. 


“‘ACE II.’” Fastest Boat at Palm 
Beach. Won time prize with a Co- 


a and a 100 H. P. Sterling COLUMBIAN SPEED PROPELLERS “RESTLESS LA TRUDA.” 


TA ” " ““SANDBURR.” 
> 5.” _ Winner of $2500 WILL DO THE TRICK FOR YOU TOO . 


and Prize for endurance, made 
WRITE TODAY 


test time with a Columbian and 

100 H. P. Sterling engine, 31 

les per hour. Wheel damaged be- for ‘‘Propellers in a Nut Shell,’’ ‘‘The Wheels That Win,’ 660 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
€ race. and our Accessories catalog describing our exclusive line 

‘FURLONG.” 42 miles per hour. of Universal Struts, Rudders, etc. ALL SENT FREE. 


noficial)_ Two 150 H. P. Emer” COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 


“RED TOP lI.” 1910 Western 
Champion. 


“COMET.” 1910 World's Cham- 
pion 20-footer. 





=F wp reo 


FREEPORT 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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md © ~ ENGLISH MIXTURE 
Philip Morris kno cur PLuc 
Into these two brands we’ve put our years and years of tobacco knowl- 


edge, producing a smoke that /s a smoke. Not everyone will appre- 
ciate the Philip Morris aroma—good tobacco never appeals to all. 


We ask $2.00 the pound in 25c, 50c and $1.00 tins, and it’s an economical buy at that 
—one plus one of tobacco value, not one tobacco plus a dollar’s duty—yet the prin- 
ciple and quality is the same that we have followed in London since you all were kids. 
If your dealer does not stock these tobaccos, send us his name and address and 25c 
for sample of English Mixture or Cut Plug. 


ee PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
ie } 410 West Broadway, New York City 
Factories: New York Montreal Lendon Cairo 
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Our Sails on the 30-Footers 





The Famous Michigan 

Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse 
Gears and Marine Hardware are 
used on some of the most up-to- P 
date and fastest boats in the world. y = " : _ — 
oa aan ees ee ee were conspicuous winners. This sea- 
goods the best; satisfaction i : : . 
Guepmntesd: tmensuee steck : son will see Robinson sails ona great 
prompt shipment; save money. ° . 
Send for our 1911 free cata- many of the best boatsin the country. 
log to-da . 

MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 


: Reside Michigne’ J.S.A. 
mega oles Q “a G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
pea fame) + City Island New York Ci 
ia EX ity Islan ew York City 


The boats we fitted out last season 
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Commodore F. Lewis Clark, who pres 
the second time 

Yacht club cruises along the Atlanti 
usually to the eastward, and with 
winds from the southwest, there is or< 
minimum amount of windward work 
ern fleet in its annual run Down East 
from Marblehead to Bar Harbor race 
distance of 193 miles, of which 69 miles 
than one-third, was dead to windwar 
actual length of the cruise was 297 milk 
included the little jaunts into the sma 
[The maximum strength of the fleet was 
which included 18 schooners, five slo 
yawls, and six power boats, steam and 


Sign Posts of the Sea 

(Continued from page 203) 
him all the time! Yet this very ben 
giving make for safety Lighthouses 
steel piping, with many braces and tie 
the pipe. upright, as the “show plac 
Charles Light. They are built of stone 
crete foundations, on rocks awash, on 
ing driven deep into sandy soil; someti 
in the case of the famous longs Reyes Lig 
in California, the lighthouse is a cliff witl 
ing but a little light scot ol atop! 

[The light itself is almost invariabl 
cause the many-wicked oil light is most 
least expensive and best seen. Electric lig 
not reliable, as oil is reliable, and the 
of keeping the arc in the focal plane 
lenses is too great. Lenses are of all kind 
the humble pressed glass of the post 
the magnificent $25,000 lenticular revolvi 
of First Order Lights. Hundreds of pris 
set so that each and every particle of light 
the lamp is caught and thrown out hot 
sectional bulls eyes of the clearest, cleanest 
arefully cut glass, the whole forming 
which a man may easily stretch his hand 
his head nor touch the top—these beautift 
ished mechanisms so amplify the or! light 
close to, it may not be looked at direct] 
injure the eyes. Visit one, and touch a | 
keeper will gently ask you to keep you 
off Then he will take a soft rag 
polish, polish the slight spot I grease you! 
has left, until the lens is crystal clear 
of his work of “keeping a good light.’ 


1 


Ave, the light stands, and the light bur 


up and down the coasts are lights which 
come storm, come gale, and all up and d 
coasts are lights which burn, come what 
those who serve them. The lights stand, 


lights burn, conquering the sea, beating tl 
sure of the ice, the force of the waves, th 
of howling gale, maintaining far above tl 
a bright light so shining that all men in shy 
know what light it is and where it is ar 
it marks—this is the glory of the men wl 
built, of the men who watch the light 
spirit of the service 


The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


(Continued from page 210.) 
after him, for, owing to our confinement 
boat, and the want of space to stretch ou 
we had some ado to work our legs proper! 
cabin was a very plain interior, with a tabl 
ships, flanked by hair sofas, and a row 
small berths on the port side. We sat d 
because we were weary, but because w 
exercise an awkward and inconvenient effo! 
captain, whose name was Broach, went 
cabin door and bawled to the steward, w! 
among the men on deck, to put some be 
biscuit and claret upon the table. He the 
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[The Prone Fire Extinguither 


Does Not Freeze 





LT 








IS RELIABLE 


It will extinguish a fire one year from now, just as effectively as on the day you bought it. 


IS EFFECTIVE 


A ten year old boy can put every drop of the charge into a hat from 25 feet away, and every drop 
of that charge forms a gas that instantly smothers out fires that water would only spread and encourage. 


IS HARMLESS 


The chemical is one that puts out fire and injures nothing else. 


IS BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Mechanically, the Pyrene Extinguisher is the top notch of perfection, so compact that it may be 
carried on the smallest boat, so strong that it will stand all the hard knocks of the cruise, so well 
made that it is an ornament to the finest yacht. 

It is the on/y extinguisher adapted to marine use and it has never failed. 

Pyrene is approved by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service, and is included in the lists of 
approved fire appliances issued by the Motor Boat General Insurance Agencies. 





Hang a Pyrene Extinguisher up on your boat and be secure from fire. 
14 INCHES LONG % 


WEIGHS 5 LBS Sold by all marine supply houses. Send for illustrated booklet and testimonials of those whose _®REECH BLocK 


property PYRENE has saved. nae 


SsPYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1358 Broadway, New York 
Ae eanmaanaanaanaanananaanasaensaessssnasnaenana’ 


JAMES CRAIG, 807-841 Garfield peace 1200 FEET OF SAFETY WITH THE 


Ne. “ELECTRIC STAR” 
2s 1 |Motor Boat Searchlight 


Designer and 
Constructor of 














Replaces obnoxious kerosene and dangerous 
gas tank lamps. Swivel arrangement permits 
casting perfect white light 1200 feet in any 








MARINE direction, up or down or completely around. 
GAS Clean, Safe and Reliable 
ENGINES Electric Star Searchlight can be run n storage batters 
ij or magnet Furnished with Deck base or Bracket Water 
Feathering and Dust Proof—positively will not corrode 
Propellers ba tae ae ty — Prices. We guarantee a 
and Special 
ZARA.” 85 ft. W. L. Equipped with CRAIG ENGINE i Milwaukee Bronze Casting Co., 123 Clinton Street, Milwaukee 
and FEATHERING PROPELLER 

















Qersc'tr- sr ae & 


Gasoline Yachts & Engines 











NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches and Engines 
Electric Light Outfits 


MURRAY @ TREGVRTHA CO. 


540 West First Street South Boston, Mass. ; — as 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 60 H. P. ENGINE 


——— 
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PATENTED 
April 9, 1901 
Nov. 3, 1902 
Jan, 12, 1904 


IMPROVED 


YACHTING 


BALL 


THE 


REVERSE GEAR 


for 


MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 


MOST RELIABLE 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 





5$ Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HIGHEST GRADE-EASIEST TO INSTALL 





Bonney Dories, $65.00 


18 feet x 5 feet with oars, grating 
and complete rig. 
Larger boats, $85, $90 and $110, 
$135 decked. 
Send for circular. Order early for delivery. 
JOHN C. G. BONNEY 
21 Platt Street New York 





SMALLEY 


General Machinery Co. 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 














Write for description of 


1911 Models of 


SCRIPPS MOTORS 


One to six cylinders, 4 to 100 H. P. 


° 657 Li I " 
Scripps Motor Co. Detroit, Mich. 


MONARCHS 
The Finest Line of Heavy Duty Engines ever Produced 
The Only Engine Operating Equally Well on Either 
Gasolene or Kerosene 
Reliable, Aggressive Agents Wanted Everywhere 
GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Eastern Sales Office 133 Liberty Street, New York 

















TO YACHTSMEN 


Yachtsmen cruising Labrador Coast, north of Battle 
Harbor, can be supplied with Scotch Coals, Provisions 
and Whale Meat at Whaling Station, Hawks Harbor, 
Labrador. Marconi Station at Venison Island, three 
miles distant. Sufficient water for largest steamer to lay 
alongside Company's wharf. Sea trout in abundance, 
splendid drinking water free. Address Head Office, 


LABRADOR WHALING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT JOHN'S NEWFOUND. AND. 











Ask your dealer to show you 


The Auto Marine Spark Plug 


One quarter turn of insulated handle 


removes both sparking points, al- 
lowing cleaning and testing without 
removing wire No leak at joint. No 


loss of compression. Send for circular. 


Legnard Bros., Waukegan, Ill. 


id 








YOU WANT THE BEST. 
Hitchcock’s Automatic Bilge Bailer 


Price, $5.00. All Dealers 


AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. 
150-D Huntington Avenue BOSTON 




















Quality Cushions 
\ Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 

M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 


















High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
mafine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : New York 














No Motor Boat 


is complete without a set of 


GENUINE 
Armstrong Stock & Dies 


Manufactured by 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. C0. 


310 Knowlton St. 
NEW YORK 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
CHICAGO 
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ed his berth, and returned with a larg 
the Bahamas and West India Islands 
saw Sir Mordaunt devouring with his 
ing where his heart was 





“Yesterday,” said Captain Broach, “y 
such and such a position, and our p 
would be here,” said he, putting his fing 
chart. “You say you have been ru 
miles to the south-ard and east-ard.” 
ured the distance and exclaimed, “Here 
here are It is one of these, gx 

“Tt will be the one to the norrard,” 

“Then,” said he, writing down the | 


two cays 


Sa 


the island on a piece of paper, and har 
the. baronet, “this will be the latitude 
tude of it, sir.” 

We then inquired how 
reach Porto Rico. 
the Louise four days,” he 
“reckoning fine weather and 
pattern. When [ tell you that we left N 
dence the day before yesterday at six 


long it woul 


“I give 


breezes 


the evening, you'll believe the bark has g 

He sat talking with us, asking 
with evefy answer we made him, growi 
and more respectful. He told Sir Mord 
he would find no difficulty in chartering 
vessel to fetch Lady 
said, it would give him pleasure to se¢ 
himself, for he knew a man at San Ji 
owned a trading sloop, a fast 
not keep Sir Mordaunt waiting. H«: 


questi 


Brookes’s body , me 


vessel, th 


that steamers from Liverpool, Soutl 
Spain, and the United States touched 
Rico—how often he could not say, 


enough to serve our end. 
My story is as good as ended. You | 
our rescue B 


and now 


still remains a short length of line to « 


our shipwreck, 
and I may as well leave the yarn clean ar 
shape 

It was the night of the second day dati: 
our rescue. I stood on deck drawing at 
enjoying the tobacco with unspeakable relis 
by long enforced abstinence 

My thoughts were full of the past, ar 
say, of the future likewis¢ \ low, soft 
laugh the group at the other end 
deck had set my fancy rambling, and in t 
permitted to stand there musi 


from 


time I was 
thoughts which swept through my mind 
mingling of shipwreck and ocean perils 


fancies very much nearer heaven that 


deep could yield me—made a wild and 
panorama of visions 

But my reverie was interrupted by 51 
daunt coming up to me. He stood at a 


tance, peering, as if he was not suré 
said, “Is that you, Walton 

“Ves,” I answered 

“What a perfect night! is it not 
claimed. “It makes our shipwreck seen 
than a dream. We might still be 
poor Lady Maud, and all the anguish 
suffered and es aped a nightmare 

We are lucky,” said I, “to have fa 
such kind hands But I am rather pu 
} W I shall do whe ve reach P 
Is t ea nsul there 

Oh,” id he I have inged witl 
Broach t btau the Tul Ss r l 
Don’t let that trouble 1 

And Mrs. Stretto1 Shall 
Kingston ?” 

“T will wait t I ishore to t 
have a scheme—but I am not yet res 
shall find me her friend. She is strang« 
up in the cruelist experience that ever 
and the sufferings she has passed throu 


sympatl 


her the strongest claims upon my 


the-way,” he continued, “I have a piece 
for you. It scarcely took me by surprist 
has proposed to Ada, and she has accep! 


“Indee d r 
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TROUBLE 
WITH THE SPARK 


Cylinder oil should never be used on commutators or 
magnetos. All cylinder oils—without exception—are 
mineral oils. And all mineral oils always have and 
always will gum, harden, dry out, collect dirt and event- 
ually clog delicate commutator bearings. 


3-IN -ONE 


is the oil, commutator and magneto manufacturers re- 
commend. It simply can’t gum, harden, cake, dry out or 
collect dirt. It wont heat up, smoke or burn even though 
you speed the motor to 5,000 revolutions per minute. 


3-In-One is the best preparation on land or water 
for cleaning and polishing all nickeled parts and metal 
surfaces and every veneered or varnished surface. It 
positively will prevent rust or tarnish or verdigris forming 
on any metal, anywhere, under any ondition. 





Write for generous sample bottle and our free 
FREE dictionary today. Sold by all supply houses and 
good stores. 8 oz. 50c; 3 oz. 25c; trial size 10c 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
27 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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The Thomas Cort 
Yachting Shoes have a 
refined style and fitness that 
is unusual in yachting footwear. 
They are strictly Aand-sewed of fine White Buckskin, 


over custom lasts. The soles are a cork-and-pure-rubber com- 
bination, which makes it utterly 7#zPossible for these shoes to slip 
on a wet deck. Nor will they scratch the highest polished surface. == 


ARTI 
©° 
ARTI 


If you once compare the beautiful custom lines—the light weight 
the non-slipping quality——of a Thomas Cort with the ordinary 
yachting shoe, you will always prefer them. 
The THOMAS CORT GOLF SHOE and Jf 
TENNIS SHOE in White Buckskin are also 
the world's standard in fashionable style. Of 
the same hand-sewed and non-slipping qualities 
so characteristic of our yachting shoe 
Write for Style Brochureand particulars j 
regarding our Shoe-Service-by-Post 


MARTIN & MARTI 


Bootmakers for Men & Women 















Golf‘and Tennis 














ALWAYS INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 
BECAUSE IT 1S FAR SUPERIOR 
A User Says: ‘“‘I use Packard Cable for marine work and find it more 
than satisfactory. I shall specify it for my next year’s boat. It is 
specially adapted for use under the decks where ordinary cable becomes 
useless in a few months.”’ k 
Its much longer life makes PACKARD CABLE THE CHEAPEST. 


“ve. The PACKARD ELECTRIC CO. “sri. 








1912 SEASON 


FOX MOTORS 


We have only a few motors left this year and some exchanged 
rebuilt motors. The stock we are 
building today for 1912 is on tie 
market at attractive prices to users and 
agents. What do you need? 3% to 60 
H.P. Stock. Larger sizes to: orde 
Marine and Aero. 

OUR GAS ENGINE EXPERTS AND AGENTS: 

BREESE BROS., 38 E. 23rd St. New York City 

C. A. KILMER, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


C. B. McCROCKLIN, 121 N. Carrelton St., New Orleans 
MANNY-MYERS CO., 520 First Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 





FOX Heavy Duty Motor 
THE DEAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


212 Front Street NEWPORT, KY. 
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And there are others. 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY - 





HE Race Winner “Kitsix”—the “Scylla,” winner of the race from 
Middletown, Conn. to Huntington, L. I., and the “Caroline,” winner 
of the Halifax race were all equipped with the 


HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLER 


If you want a Propeller that will win Buy a HYDE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BATH, MAINE 











Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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STEARNS & McKAY COMPANY 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


REPAIRS PAINTING MACHINE SHOP! 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND. NEW YORK 











HYDROPLANES 
DESIGNED AND BUILT 
Plans for 27 mile boat $10.00 


EASTERN MOTOR SALES CO. 
1680 Broadway, New York City 











“I say I am not surprised, because I knew all 
along that he admired her. But I did not know 
that she was in love with him. Did you?” 

“No.” 

“At the beginning of our cruise, don’t you re- 
member that she used to snub him?” 

I kept my voice very well, and I am sure that 
he had no suspicion of the truth. Between that 
girl and me there had been little passages full of 
encouragement on her part. I held my peace 
while Sir Mordaunt talked on, coming presently 
to his wife, and speaking of her with tears in his 
voice, if not in his eyes. Then, taking my chance, 
I crossed over to where Miss Tuke and Norie 
were standing, looking at the waning moon—a 
blushing emblem of my own idle dream—and ad 
dressing the girl with as much cordiality as | 
could infuse into my manner, I said that Sir Mor- 
daunt had told me of her engagement, and that | 
would not lose a minute in offering her and 
Norie my sincere congratulations. 

And so ended a little business that everybody 
will smile at but I. But I relate it, because I 
doubt if the story of my shipwreck would be 
quite complete without it. 

Two months after my return to England, I re 
ceived a long letter from Sir Mordaunt. He told 
me that he had brought his wife’s remains with 
him, and that they were now interred in the 
family vault at——-—. Also (I should perhaps be 
surprised to hear) Mrs. Stretton had consented 
to come and take charge of his establishment as 
housekeeper. He asked me to spend a fortnight 
with him; but I had other engagements, and 
could not get away. 

Not very long afer the receipt of this letter, 
came an invitation to attend Ada Tuke’s marriage. 
I could not go, though I would gladly have been 
present, if only to sustain the character of indif 
ference I had assumed. However, I took care to 
call upon the bride and her husband, on their re- 
turn from abroad, when passing through London. 

On every occasion of my visit to I had the 
pleasure of shaking Mrs. Stretton by the hand 
and complimenting her on her looks. The baro- 
net would tell me that she managed his house- 
hold capitally, and that if she left him he would 
miss her as he would his right hand. His refer 
ences to the late Lady Brookes gradually grew 
less frequent, whilst his praise of the shipwrecked 
widow improved in strength and quality; so that, 
exactly three years from the date of his arrival 
in England, I was not .surprised to get a letter 
from him in which he said that Mrs. Stretton 
had become Lady Brookes. 
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New York-Camden Race 

(Continued from page 219) 
pointing because, as far as we knew, we had 
passed Chelwood, and if these troubles with 
the gasolene could only be stopped, we would 
come in on corrected time an hour and a half 
or more ahead. 

All down the coast, we had noticed and pass 
ed with care and watchfulness fish pounds, 
particularly off Barnegat and Atlantic City; 
those of Hereford Inlet now came to view 
All told, down the coast, I should estimate we 
had passed two score, until finally we came to 
one whose light was very badly smoked and 
hung on the south side of the pole, which for 
us, coming from the north, meant that it was 
hardly within view until we were hard upon it 
Although the light of this one was in view 





;a few hundred feet away, and we had no trou 
| ble in giving it 
| unfortunately 


a berth of perhaps 75 feet, we 
encountered a steel guy 
tached to one of the poles broken off near the 
water’s surface. This guy rope apparently es 
caped the propeller but fouled the rudder, with 
the result that we were gradually 
toward the broken pole by wind and tide, until 
it was very hard work to keep it from fouling 
our hull or awning frame. It took three of us to 
hold the boat off that pole when a large sea 
would hit us, the fourth man being busy cutting 
away the rope. We used knife, saw, pliers, axe 
in fact, everything except our teeth, to get the 
boat free. We finally cut 
that, notwithstanding the rising tide and wind, 
the boat hung six or eight feet away from the 
broken pole, but was still fouled, apparently by 
something directly beneath the stern. 

Hornberger and Van Ness hung 
stern deck, and fished for the 
with the boat hook, and 

duckings succeeded in 
and bringing it on deck where we _ fastened 
it to the stern bitt as a mooring until we 
could catch our breath, and make up our minds 
what next. The boat now rode easily 
We next turned our attention to our engine 
and found that the tossing of the previous hour 
had done what I have never seen before, namely, 
choked up the intake of the carburetor so that 
it was perfectly dry. I wish I could sell at 12 
cents a gallon the mud we received in New 
York. It would prove profitable business. 

We lost fully fifteen minutes more getting 
out of this trouble and finally at 4:10 turned 
our engine over, f 


rope at 


forced over 


ourselves clear, so 


over the 
obstructing 
after receiving 
pulling it 


cable 


several loose 


as to 


allowed it to run for some 
moments with the clutch out, and cast off. All 
down the coast, previously, the moon had shown 
brightly and beautifully, so that I was inspired 
to recall and paraphrase that 
glee, 


dear old c lege 


Moon of the summer night, 
Far in yon Western steeps, 
Hold, hold your silvery light, 
Swift sweeps, my Respite sweeps 

At Hereford Inlet, however, the moon 
passed behind dense clouds, so that all was deep 
blackness, the barometer fell a little and as the 
wind was rising, we were expecting a storm be 
fore we had gone far up Delaware Bay. 

We passed Buoy 2 S. E. of Cape May at 
4:55 a.m. and burned our Coston at 5:30 a.m 
with Cape May lighthouse abeam. The engine 
was still doing nobly and although we had more 
rough water here than elsewhere on the trip, 
and had seas break over our bows, we had no 
carburetor trouble. 

At 9:30 while in main channel headed N. E. by 
N. % N. the boat refused to obey her helm. At 
first, we thought the tiller rope had fouled or 
that something was wrong with the quadrant, 
but examination showed that the rudder had 
dropped off. With the tide running out and the 
wind blowing up the bay, the seas were so high 
that it was unwise to do more than anchor. 
which we did at 9:35 at Black Buoy No. 13. 





j}etc. Nevertheless, we 
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Our anchor held well m six f: 
water, and all there was for us to 
try to get help and be towed in or 
the turn of the tide and run in. \V 
our yacht ensign up side down to th« 
and waited, but without result 

Along about four bells in the aft 
water was quiet, the wind down an 
practically slack. We then decided t 
engine and steer with the aid of a pail 
and a pair of oars Starting up our 
weighed anchor and set out for our last 
miles. It was no joke to think of 
through that distance with only a pair 
foot spruce dinghy 


oars and a galvar 
bucket, which might at any time break 


to steer with. In fact, it was not mat 
before we had to haul the bucket i 


an 

rope cage for it to guard against its breal 
Our course, indeed, was only fair, bu 

varied 


our trouble, we very rarely 


degrees Van Ness was. the 


manipulator of the 


ninety 
bucket-rudder whi 
berger lashed an oar to the stern flag po 
and was helmsman. The difficulties of this pr 
cess may be imagined when it is realized | 


neither of these stalwart men could see where 


were going. I manned the engine, while 


Kr 
holz continued to lay the course and s] 

orders to the helmsmen, 
board side now, Van.” 


“Bucket on tl 
“Port your helm 
made this distance 
miles by 9 p. m. This is a rate of about 
per hour, without allowance for the irregularitic 
in our course due to our steering. The tide ga 
us 1.8 miles per hour, but it will be seen h 
we worked to keep up that pace 

Boys of the Camden Club, you are a royal go 
crowd; deep dyed in the purple of good fell 
ship and sportsmanlike spirit! The salutes 
your gun and the first cheer you sent up wer 
welcome enough for any man, but th 
cheer, when you learned that we had 
without a rudder, had a different 
Kromholz said of that cheer, “Well, boy 
sounds as though we were among friends At 


miles 


one of the cleverest bits of appreciation 
we had been through came to us on Su 
when one of the Camden boys remarked, aft 
hearing most of the details of this littl 

“IT am sorry that we haven't a prize to 
boat after that long fight.” 


QV 


Why Pyrene is Lonesome 


(Continued from page 230) 
step in advance that, so far as competitior 
cerned, it is a decidedly 
The chemical used is 


lonesome propositi 
a non-freezing cot 
that when released from container, forms 
non-inflammable gas, absolutely lacking it 
which will smother the fiercest kind of a blaze 
the shortest possible time and which, while putt 
the fire out of business with neatness and d 
is absolutely non-injurious to any materi 
The compound is contained in a case ; 
handle by which the charge is shot on th 
held in place by a breech block lock, sin 
those used on rapid fire guns. It is appt 
the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
the Motor Boat Insurance Agencies. 
The following order received by the 
Mfg. Co. from the owner of the famou 
IV shows what those who know think of 


New York, July 
Manufacturing Co., 
410 East 32nd St., N. Y. City 


Dear Sirs:— 


The Pyrene 


Kindly ship via express: Six (6) 
Extinguishers, and mark the package as fo 
F. K. Burnham, Esq 
For “Dixie 4th” 

c/o Staten Island Ship Bu 

Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, N. 

The new “Dixie 4th” will be launched wit! 
days, and I do not care to take any chances 

Kindly give this matter your immediate atte 
oblige, Very truly yours, Fred K 
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RFEGT PROTECTION ror COIL ano BATTERY! 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 





New Cartridge 
serew Top Jump Spark 
Coil Completely 
Hous d in Waterproof 
Cabinet. 


The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rainstorm or_in the 
roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 
Batteries, Coil and Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 
SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN No. 101 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray St., New York 


Patterson Battery System eee ne conn 





Screwing Coil into the 
Receptacle automatically 


with the Battery Set. 





Model CJ-6 














The Lincoln-Dillaway Co. 
178 Commercial Street 


THE GENUINE 


remn — Aarthan 
Propeller 


Stands for the Best in 
THE PROPELLER LINE FOR 
SPEED—CRUISING—TOWING 
Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


Sole Manufacturers 


McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A. Vanderherchen's Sons 
7 North Water Street 









“THE 
HARTHAN 

**PROPELLER’”’ 

Reg. U.S. Pat.Ort 


TRADE MARK 
on each blade) 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Topping Bros. 
122 Chambers St. 


WORFOLK, VA. 
The Wallace Bros. 








JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE c= sei cettscrwacr 


ofing Canvas, etc 





Its peculiar properties are those of flexibility and durability, and although 
it becomes soft and pliant under heat, it still retains its adhesion to timber, 
fiber, etc., and is clean and insoluble in water 

APPLICATION TO PLANKING OF BOATS 

This Glue is made expressly for use in combination with calico between 
the double planking of diagonally built row boats and motor boats. Melt the 
Glue, and paint it on the first series of planks with a stiff wire-bound brush; 
= calico should then be laid on and ironed through; another coating of glue 

hould be painted over, taking care to well cover the calico; after that put on 
the outside longitudinal planking, and apply the copper rivets in the usual way 
The boat will then be found to be perfectly water-tight, and the Glue will 
expand and contract with the timbers without cracking 

One pound will waterproof three square feet of canvas 

Send for directions for use. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY 


Importers and Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 


201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, and Sporting Goods Dealers. Price Lists and 
amples Sent on Application. 








Install a 
Motor in 
Your Canoe 


With comparative ease 
anyone can make a 
motor boat out of his 
canoe with our new 


shaft 
mote 

Ju 
been 
light 


canoe motor and outfit 
ready to install in any 
canoe. Youcan’t buy 
a better marine motor 


than 


canoe will give you a speed of from 8 to 10 miles per hour. 
a few hours install this reliable power plant in any canoe 
remarkably low. Our aluminum shaft log does away with the only hard 


part 


markable outfit. Write for literature today 





1541 Fort Street, West 


log and canoe 
yr and outfit. 
st what you have 
looking for—a 
weight, powerful 





Waterman K-1 Outfit 

This motor installed in a 

Anyone can in 
The price is 


the Waterman; it carries a life guarantee. 


of installing motor. Get our catalog, which fully describes this re- 


Aluminum Shaft Log for Ped iling Canoes 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















Lap 


The Most Boat For Your Money 


WILL BE FOUND IN OUR STOCK MODELS 


25 Foot, 30 Foot, 40 Foot 
and |2’-0” Dingys 








SEND FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


We will store your boat for the winter 


THE BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. 


E. 36th St. and New York Bay, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Take C. R. R. of N. J. to 33rd Street Station 





Please mention YACHTING 
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; never gave uS a moment’s worry 


The Mackinac Race 


(Continued from page 184) 
to go ashore and walk the four miles t 
search of a tug to tow us in. We lay t! 
ing easily for about three hours when the 
and yanked us off. It got there in th 
time, for soon after the wind swung ar 
what had been a weather shore bec 
shore, and when we pulled into the p: 
land locked harbor of St. James it wa 
52 miles an hour. 

Repairs were made on the boom, the 
we had worn had been dried over night 
11 o'clock we cast off our moorings 
der a fresh westerly breeze hiked the last 
to Mackinac. We fairly flew across the 
os ground we had passed over so anxi 
r° ght with marks clear 
discernible miles Running f1 
Gray’s reef to Waugachance with ball 
spinnaker set we found out what light it 
had misled us. It was a recently finisl 
on White reef which none of our charts a 
books showed, a new high powered light 
18 miles which flashes a short flash every 


before, and sig 


away. 


( nds. 








IQ] 


a 





In the distribution of honors Mavournee 


the Mackinac Trophy 
Amorita wins the schooner prize 
prize for best time made in the race, and 
Here is the official 
the boats that fir 


and the special pr 


sk OPS > 


gets the yawl prize. 
and corrected times of 


Elapsed time. Corre 
} Amorita , 31 14 30 
Shark .. ; 34 10 42 
Mavourneen . 87 57 00 
Valmore . 38 04 58 


39 40 00 
41 12 00 


Pol 
Prairie 





(Continued from page 195) 


that the boat seemed to shiver at every 
Day dawned at last over the foam 
waters: but light brought no solace. Fy 


The New York-Halifax Race 


closed in thick, and the problem of findir 


bearings after six hours of steeri! 
sented all manner of difficulties 
not left his post for an instant, reckoned w 


be off 


crazy 


Halifax, so we proceeded slow! 
I 


Fish, wl 


ing for the gun fired every ten minutes at S 


hour later the sour 


the 


I 
Probably half an 


whistler came over port bow and w 


found one of the 30-foot buoys that mark t 


fathom line all along the 


must be one of the two marking the entr 


the harbor so, laying a course that would 


us in safe waters from either one, ‘ 
carefully heaving the lead every half mil 


coast. We kr: 


we at 


a torrential rain fell upon us and dissipat 


From every side land 
hills, rocky shores and 
beaches took form rapidly all about u 
were gazing suddenly upon the unveile 
of the wonderful little harbor. All the 
of night were forgotten, the goal was 1 
Half an hour later we 
our troubles over. Our engine, a 25-h. 
It ran ] 


other 


fog as if by magic 


into view Green 


- 
i 
h 


were resting a 


with no 
record in g 


start to finish 
oiling, and probably 


lv from 
made a 
economy as only 270 gallons were used 









THE HE BOUCHER MFG. CO. 


20 FULTON ST. 


MARINE MODELS ASPECIALTY 3 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUI 
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Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers 
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4 ee \e@ For a Bright Lasting Polish 
After the run, apply BORSUM’S *“*PUTZ POMADE”’ 
to engine before it cools, next time boat is used wipe 
off polish after engine warms up. 


For Clean Decks and Hull 
Waterproof 
Speed-Adding 
Electric Goods Mig. Co. 


Box D, Canton, Mass. 


wash them with BORSUM’S 
**~PUTZ SOAP.”” Itremoves 
dirt, grease and scum and 
leaves paint and varnish in 
perfect condition. Use with 
either fresh or salt water. 

Ask your marine supply house 
or grocer for them, or send for 


aliberal FREE SAMPLE to 























BORS UM BROTHERS 


188 Greenwich St. New York City 











EASY MONEY 
CAN BE MADE 


By those with an acquaintance among boat 
owners and club members. Full particulars 
on request. 


Wanted Salesman 


Who knows the Motor Boat and Marine Motor Manufactur 
ing Trade by 


LEADING MAGNETO HOUSE 










Excellent opportunity for man who knows the trade, require- 
ments and general conditions and who can present our line of 
Ignition Devices. 


Address Circulation Department 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
38 Park Row, New York 


Send Complete Information at Once to “Ignition” Care 


“Yachting” 2: 38 Park Row 2 New York City 


























THE LATEST BOOK ON NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR 








Pilot Water Navigation 


A short treatise for the use of yachtsmen on that branch of 
navigation that does not require nautical astronomy, or the 
use of sextant or chronometer. 


By 
COMMANDER C. S. STANWORTH, U.S. N. 


A NEW HANDBOOK ON PILOT WATER NAVIGATION FOR THE USE OF 
THE MOTOR BOAT AND SAIL BOAT MAN WHICH YOU CANNOT 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT. 

A short, comprehensive work containing chapters on the COMPASS, PILOTING, 
TIDES AND TIDAL CURRENTS, WINDS AND WEATHER, MIDDLE 
LATITUDE AND MERCATOR SAILING, Etc. 


PRICE, $1.00 








YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 




















Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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MARINE ENGINES 


FOR THE FINEST BOATS THAT FLOAT 























Sterling Exclusive Features 





Mechanical oiling system, water jacketed ex- 
haust manifold, expansion joints in all water 
connections, adjustable push rods and mechani- 
cally operated valves on opposite sides, one 
piece lower base containing clutch and reverse 
gear, assuring perfect alignment, oil groove 
around base to imtercept drippings and prevent 
same from spreading to engine room floor, 
thus assuring cleanliness and a bilge free from 
oil and grease, single bolt construction, and 
many others. >: 3 - 2. 










P. to 240 H. P. 


2, 4, 6, 8 CYLINDERS 
FOR SEMI-HEAVY DUTY, HEAVY DUTY AND SPEED 


Write for Catalog 


8 H. 


















STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1258 Niagara Street :: Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOSTON—A. P. Homer PHILADELPHIA—Edwin Kain Co. 
NEW YORK—Bruns-Kimball Co. CHICAGO—-Chicago Boat & Engine Co 
ROCHESTER —Hall-Gibson Co. BALTIMORE—Page Engineering Co. 


BE PREPARED 


A Protect yourself against the loss or damage caused by striking 
hidden rocks and wreckage, or from burning, sinking, collision 
and many other disasters, by taking out a policy that covers 
the usual risks of the boat owner. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


3rd & WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 











Capital, $4,000,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders, over $7,000,000 





It costs but a few cents a day 
and may save you hundred 


of dollars. 
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BUFFALO 
ENGINES 


contest ws PERE ECT SCORES 


JANET. 


Janet with her 15 HP Buffalo Heavy 
Duty made the long run without a 
skip. All they did was give her oil and 
¢gasolene, and she didn’t use very 
much of that. After the cruise was 
ended the judges searched her for 
possible defects as they did ail the 
boats with perfect scores, in the hope 
of breaking the tie, but they couldn't 
find a thing wrong. 


L. E. R., JR. 


L. E. R., Jr. made the finest show- 
ing of all from the engine builders’ 
view point, for her motor is not a cruis- 
ing engine. It is a 90 HP Buffalo high 
speed engine, designed for a racing 
boat. The fact that L. E. R., Jr. was 
first in every night not only proves 
her speed, but more important, thata 
racing engine should make a long dis- 
tance run for cruisers with perfect 
score, proves what has been said about 
the endurance of Buffalo engines. 


INAMIC., 

Inamic, awarded the Pirate Cup for 
the best all around performance, the 
only distinction made between the 
winning boats, is equipped with a 15 
HP Buffalo heavy duty engine. It ran 
all through the eight-day cruise with- 
out a single miss, and careful exam- 
ination by the judges failed to show 
the least suspicion of trouble. 








A Cian 4 Corsten Serica’ 


NOULD any more conclusive proof be offered 
C of the superiority of Buffaio engines than 
the result of the Scripps Reliability Cruise? 
Three of the four Buffalos in the contest finished 
with perfect scores. The fourth was withdrawn 
because of illness in her owner’s family. The few 
points that were charged against her were lost 
through trouble with her coil, and the breaking of 
a bell rope, and not one point was lost through 
failure of the engine to do its work. 
One of the Buffalo ‘‘herd”’ was first in every 
night. 
When you consider that the conditions under 
which this cruise was run were fixed by a committee 


of the best-known power boat men in the country, 
and arranged with the sole object of providing 
a reliability test for cruising motor boats, 
doesn’t it prove Buffalo reliability and endurance 
beyond a reasonable doubt? 

If one Buffalo had completed the long run 
down the lakes with a perfect score it would have 
been a good indication of quality, but the per- 
formance of three Buffalos is proof. 


Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 


1260-1272 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















EMERSON RECORDS ARE WORLD’S RECORDS 

















“EMERSON” 1910 26 Ft. Champion of the World.~36.1 M.P.H. “SANDBURR II” 20 Foot World’s Champion. 36.7 M.P.H. 
Winner 26-foot free-for-all championship Western Power Boat Asso Winner 20-foot free-for-all championship Western Power Boat Ass 
ciation. Peoria, 1910 ciation, Peoria, 1911. 
é . R _ . - »6-foc free-for-all lz onship Vestert owe! soat Ss 
Winner 32-foot free-for-all championship Western Power Boat Asso- a “ae P , gy : . — eae. wee ce Bes . 
ciation. Peoria, 191 ciation, Peoria, 1911 ; 
x ‘3 bax! ah . - . Winner 32-foot free-for-all championship Western Power Boat Ass 
_ Winner 40 foot free-for-all championship Western Power Boat Asso ciation, Peoria, 1911. 
ciation. Peoria, 1910 Winner Second in 4o-foot free-for-all championship Western Po 
Winner Blue Pennant given by “Motor Boat” for Western Speed Soat Association, Peoria, 1911 
Championship. Peoria, 1910 Winner 20-foot championship Great Lakes, at Detroit 


Winner Carpenter Cup representing Speed Championship, Hudson River Winner free-for-all Southern Championship, Cambridg« 
Yacht Racing Association. Winner 12-mile freesfor-all for Du Pont Trophy y 





; an , . : Winner 12-mile handicap for Du Pont Trophy 
Winner Lukenheimer Trophy, Ohio Valley Carnival Winner Atlantic City Championship Handicap and Trophy 
_ Holder of World’s Record for 26-foot displacement boats in competi Winner Atons Harbor Yacht Club Trophy and Championship 
tion for 1910 Holder of World’s Record for 20-foot boats for i911 in competit 
































PEE-VEE-HO” World’s Champion 21 Footer. 37.9 M.P.H. “EEL” World’s Champion 25 Footer. 33.7 M.P.ti. 
Winner Fhiladelphia Championship and Trophy 
Winner Handicap, Essington and Trophy. Winner Corinthian Yacht Club Handicap and Trophy 


Winner Norristown Handicap and Trophy. , ‘ . 
Winner Cambridge Handicap and Trophy Winner Marshall Hall Handicap and Trophy 
Winner Cambridge free-for-all and Trophy Winner Potomac Championship 
Winner Briston free-for-all. Holder of World’s Record f 
Holder of World’s Record for 21-foot boats in competition for 1911. / “: 

and has never been beaten by any boat 


or 25-foot displacement boats, 19 
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“LEADING LADY” Fastest 20 Footer in the West. 


Winner one mile at Dubuque, 2 min. flat 


“FURLONG” Fastest 26 Footer in the World. 42.7 M.P.H. 


Winner five miles at Dubuque, 10 min. 2-5 sec. This boat, at this time, is the fastest ever launched in America. Over 
Winner Second in 26-foot open championship at Peoria, finishing just Government Course has done over forty miles in sixty minutes con 
behind “Sand Burr II.” tinuous running 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE **S” 


THE EMERSON ENGINE CO., Inc. J. R. WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE 
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